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Is Humanism a Religion? 


IR Julian Huxley regards humanism as a new religion. 
S« believes that if the supernatural nonsense is 

eliminated from religion what is left is a way of life 
and a mode of experience which does not conflict with a 
rational outlook but adds, as it were, a new dimension. He 
put forward this view some years ago in Religion without 
Revelation, and he repeats it even more forcibly in the 
recent symposium, The Humanist Frame, which he has 
edited. He writes: ‘The reformulation of traditional 
religious concepts and beliefs and ceremonies, their trans- 
lation into a new terminology and a new framework of 
ideas, is a major task for humanism.’ Next month we shall 
publish part of his essay so that our readers can judge for 
themselves. One practical question that immediately arises 
is: who is to undertake this task of reformulation? There 
are a variety of humanist organizations, but they cannot 
go to work like an Oecumenical Council. There would 
certainly be no unanimity in all their decisions, and what 
agreement they might reach would result in something 
perilously like a humanist creed. One thinks inevitably of 
Comte’s brave attempt to found a Religion of Humanity 
and its unfortunate failure. 

Some rationalists were suspicious of the transition to 
the humanist label. Very few who accepted it thought 
they were embracing a new religion. Less than ten per cent 
of those who replied to the recent RPA questionnaire 
described themselves as ‘religious in some sense’. 
Obviously it is possible to define religion so broadly that 
any movement which has an ethical content can be said 
to be religious. There is no harm in this provided we know 
what we are doing. Evolutionary Humanism, as preached 
by Huxley and others, is sufficiently emotive to supply the 
dynamic which is absent from a more severely cerebral 
approach. It is to be welcomed as a valuable contribution 
to the general trend to a more scientific weltanschauung. 
But the Humanist Anthology which Margaret Knight has 
just published should correct any possible misapprehension 
that there is a humanist orthodoxy. On the contrary, since 
we rely on our purely human resources, there are bound 
to be even wider differences of opinion than among those 
who claim the advantage of divine guidance, Within the 
limits of scientific knowledge we are free to speculate. 
Various shades of thought are represented by different 
humanist societies and we should be false to our aims if 
we tried to force them either into a common mould or a 
single authoritative organization. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


NO VOTES FOR HUMANISTS 


ACIAL tension in Africa 
R is disturbing the work of 

universities. There is 
trouble in the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
where three lecturers have sup- 
ported the National Democratic 
Party and upset the Whites. In 
South Africa some universities 
are complaining of difficulties in 
recruiting staff. This is not 
surprising in an_ intellectual 
climate which breeds such pub- 
lications as Grense, a symposium 
arguing the case for extreme 
apartheid by sixteen Afrikaner 
university lecturers and Church- 
men. 

One of the contributors, Dr 
H. J. Strauss, Professor of Poli- 
tics in the Free State University, 
urges that the vote should be 
denied to ‘heathens, humanists, 
and Roman Catholics’. He 
wishes to replace the concept of 
a democracy by that of a 
‘burgher state’. Only those who 
are ‘culturally adult members of 
the Christian civilization heri- 
tage’ would be on the electoral 
register. Humanists fail to quali- 
fy on two counts: they are 
neither Christian nor mature. I 
can’t believe the Verwoerd 
government will go as far as 
this, but many of its supporters 
would no doubt approve. 


Editor Gaoled 


I HAVE several times called 
attention to the nauseating 
racialism of the American Truth- 
seeker, which styles itself ‘the 
oldest freethought paper in the 
world’. Here is a sample from 
the September issue: ‘Idolized 
by an emotional fiction, such as 
“all men are brothers” the 
Whites are helpless. Every year 
they breed more Blacks than 
the votes of the victor over those 
of the loser in the recent presi- 
dential election—which mass of 
future voters snowballs down the 
slope of time, with Christians 
shouting Hosannah, and Com- 
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munists chanting Hallelujah, and 
Humanists, Rationalists, Secular- 
ists, and most Freethinkers pros- 
trate before the Jew-led march 
to Hell on Earth.’ 

However, the same issue con- 
tains brighter news. The editor 
of The Truthseeker was arrested 
in Newburgh, New York, after 
distributing in the street a leaflet 
headed ‘Negro-breeding dooms 
Newburgh’. He said to passers- 
by: ‘Save Newburgh! Stop 
Negro-breeding.’ He was then 
charged with disorderly conduct 
and sentenced to ten days’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of fifty 
dollars. 


A Stupid Blunder 


LTHOUGH I shall shed no 
tears over Charles Smith I 
hung my head in shame when 
my own country sent Bertrand 
Russell to prison. On a narrowly 
legalistic view their offences were 
similar. The law is concerned to 
prevent a breach of the peace: 
and so, indeed, was Russell—the 
peace of the world, not to say 
the future of civilization. It can 
be argued that if you deliber- 
ately flout the law you must take 
the consequences. Russell did so 
with courage and good humour. 
He was given VIP treatment, 
and I think his gaolers felt more 
guilty than the ‘old lag’ handed 
over to them. As he remarked, 
the authorities ensured that the 
demonstration should not be a 
flop. The Committee of 100 
wanted to make people more 
aware of the danger of war, and 
they got the publicity that might 
otherwise have been withheld. 
To imprison ‘the greatest living 
Englishman’, as Russell has been 
described, was a stupid blunder. 
The image of a world-famous 
philosopher, approaching _ his 
ninetieth year, in an English gaol 
is the wrong kind of image for 
a civilized country to project. 
I have already expressed my 
disagreement with the tactics of 


Civil Disobedience. I deplore 
equally the tactics used to 
counter them. It is regrettable 
that towards midnight the re. 
straint with which the police 
did a difficult job should have 
snapped, but the blame lies 
with those who ordered a quasi- 
military operation. The attempt 
to make the squatters look 
ridiculous was bound to fail 
once Russell had been arrested, 
His dignity and courage showed 
up his captors as the little men 
they are. 


Plain English 

ARBARA WOOTTON’S letter to 

The Times on _ anti-war 
demonstrations seemed to me to 
be a model of sound common 
sense. She challenged the phrase 
‘If war comes . . .” which has 
beclouded so much recent think- 
ing. Wars do not ‘come’; they 
are made by the conscious and 
deliberate decisions of man. The 
whole issue is blurred when we 
talk of the risk of war, as we 
might speak of the risk of being 
knocked down. In spite of the 
fear that nuclear war might start 
accidentally, the real danger is 
that a crisis will arise in which 
one side or the other will give 
the fatal word of command. 
Those ingenious dials at opera- 
tional stations will be switched 
from Peace to War by human 
hands as a result of an order 
received. Anyone who _ thinks 
that in the last resort such an 
order would be justified should 
say so in plain English, not wrap 
it up in cloudy phrases about 
‘standing firm’. 

The marchers and squatters 
will have performed a valuable 
service if they force us to say 
what we mean and face the stark 
reality behind the verbal smoke- 
screen. As Barbara Wootton 


bluntly says, the demonstrators 
‘are giving expression to the 
feelings of millions of all ages 
under regimes who find theif 
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happiness in their families and 
friends, in their jobs and hob- 
bies, and who see everyone that 
they love and everything that 
they value threatened by the 
lunacies of international politics’. 


Truth and Survival 

EVERAL months ago we pub- 

lished a letter from Dr 
H. N. V. Temperley, contending 
that the successful survival of 
Christianity was evidence of the 
truth of its claim that Jesus was 
God. He said he was anxious to 
learn the humanist answer to 
this argument. Some of our 
readers have obliged, and I don’t 
wish to enter the fray. I should 
like, however, to call attention 
to an answer given by Kierke- 
»saard over a century ago to a 
somewhat similar argument. He 
would have none of it—and I 
need hardly add that Kierke- 
gaard has become a_ powerful 
name in contemporary religious 
apologetics. This is what he 
wrote in his book Training in 
Christianity : 

And verily the eighteen cen- 
turies, which have not contributed 
an iota to prove the truth of 
Christianity, have on the contrary 
contributed with steadily increasing 
power to do. away with Christian- 
ity. It is by no means true, as one 
might consistently suppose when 
one acclaims the proof of eighteen 
centuries, that now in the nine- 
teenth century people are far more 
thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of Christianity than they were in 
the first and second generations— 
itis rather true (though it certainly 
sounds like a satire on the wor- 
shippers and adorers of this proof) 
that just in proportion as the proof 
‘supposedly has increased in co- 
gency, fewer and fewer persons 
are convinced. 


More About Morals 
D* LESLIE WEATHERHEAD, who 
in some ways is regarded 
as a progressive clergyman— 
though I don’t know why—has 
been fulminating about morals. 
The result has been a spate of 
letters in The Times under the 
portentous heading ‘A Nation in 
Danger’. I should have thought 
that in the autumn of 1961 there 
Were more serious matters to 
Worry about than pregnant 
brides. The assertion that the 


downfall of the Roman Empire, 
like that of every other ancient 
civilization, was brought about 
by sexual laxity is not the most 
remarkable of Dr Weatherhead’s 
claims. I was glad to see it con- 
tested by several Top People 
who know history. To come 
nearer home, Dr Weatherhead is 
just as ignorant of the state 
of English morals during the 
Industrial Revolution. The real 
change, in my view, has been 
the decline of middle-class ‘res- 
pectability’. No doubt contracep- 
tives have a lot to do with it, 
but I think the internal com- 
bustion engine bears much of 
the responsibility, There is a 
close relation between morals 
and mobility. 

Let me take this opportunity 
of repudiating the charge of 
Puritanism which a number of 
readers flung at me a few 
months ago. I must confess that 
it still rankles. My own strictures 
were confined to the age group 
preparing for GCE and [ still 
think that was a fair target. If 
you want to put a Puritan 
in the  pillory—meet Leslie 
Weatherhead. 


Somerset Maugham’s Return 
HY Somerset Maugham 
should come back to the 

London fogs each year from the 

sunshine of the Riviera puzzles 

some of his friends though they 
are delighted to see him. He has 
returned regularly like a homing 
pigeon, and now he means to 
settle. When one thinks of 

Maugham at eighty-seven, and 

Russell approaching ninety— 

not forgetting many other of our 

octogenarian members—ration- 
alism seems a good recipe for 
preserving lucidity of mind in 
spite of advancing years. 

Apropos of our discussions 

about a label, it is interesting to 

find that Maugham calls himself 
both a rationalist and a human- 
ist. In an interview on his arrival 
he said: ‘I know that I must 
die soon, but I have enjoyed my 
life and the thought of coming 
extinction does not perturb me 
in the least. What does worry 
me is that I may be working up 
for a cold.’ 

He went on: ‘I have always 


been a rationalist and a good 
humanist too, I hope. One can- 
not adhere to one creed in one’s 
youth and abandon it when one 
is old. So my view of death now 
is the same as when I was 
twenty-five. It is tragic in the 
young but normal and expected 
in the old.’ Bertrand Russell has 
said much the same. It is the 
note struck by the mellow wis- 
dom of Montaigne: ‘To philoso- 
phize is to learn how to die.’ 


Half Believers 


WELL-KNOWN astro-physicist 
assured me recently that 
the BBC found it easier to per- 
suade a scientist to defend 
religion on the air than to find 
one willing to take the other 
side. I should have thought that 
this is the sort of problem—if 
indeed it exists—that the 
Humanist Broadcasting Council 
might look into. I know of 
plenty of highly qualified scien- 
tists with no religious beliefs. 
Whether they would be willing 
to take part in a debate is, of 
course, another matter. But 
scientists are not in a specially 
privileged position. Whether we 
can simultaneously accept both 
the scientific and religious ac- 
count of the world in which we 
live is a question which each of 
us must answer for himself, 
whatever his occupation. It 
raises more questions of logic 
than of fact nowadays. As 
humanists, we are also com- 
mitted to value judgments, and 
neither logic nor science are of 
much help. 

Science has no need of the 
God-hypothesis; and in any 
case, a hypothetical God is no 
use for religious purposes. You 
cannot worship a hypothesis. No 
doubt there are many scientists 
who, like the majority of people 
in other professions, retain a 
vague belief in God. It does not 
resemble the Hebrew Yahweh or 
the Athanasian Trinity, but there 
is an obvious reluctance to 
abandon the idea that there is a 
mysterious Something. A recent 
opinion survey showed that sixty- 
three per cent of the population 
believe in a personal God and 
fifty per cent in survival. 

HAWTON 
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THE HUMANITY OF MAN 


by SIR WILFRID LE GROS CLARK, FRS 


The Presidential address to the 1961 meeting of 
the British Association has a humanist message 


HEN the British Association met at 
Norwich in 1868 the objective fossil 

\ \ evidence for human evolution wes 
practically non-existent, and when, three years 
later, Darwin published his Descent of Man, he 
had to rely for his thesis of man’s relationship to 
lower animals almost entirely on the indirect 
evidence of comparative anatomy, embryology, 
the persistent relics of vestigial structures in the 
human body, and so forth. Today the situation is 
very different, following the discovery of the 
fossilized remains of early hominids showing just 
those transitional characters which Darwin had 
postulated for ‘ missing links’ between the simian 
and the human levels of evolutionary develop- 
ment. 

Some of the earliest known of these precursors 
of modern man were the small-brained creatures, 
technically called the Australopithecines, which 
inhabited South Africa and East Africa as far 
back as the geological period of the Early Pleisto- 
cene, that is to say, half a million to a million 
years ago (or, according to the latest information, 
perhaps of even greater antiquity). These have 
commonly been referred to as ‘hominids’ rather 
than ‘ humans’ because, although they are certain- 
ly early representatives of the zoological family 
Hominidae (of which we ourselves comprise the 
terminal and only surviving species) we do not 
know whether they had developed all those mental 
attributes which together are usually associated in 
common parlance with the designation ‘ human’. 


Forerunners of Man 


We know a good deal about their anatomy 
from the large quantities of their skeletal remains 
which have been found in a reasonably good state 
of preservation, The evidence is complete that they 
were erect bipedal creatures with a hominid type 
of pelvis, they had a dentition quite similar to that 
of modern and extinct types of man except for the 
large size of the grinding teeth, and many features 
of their skull show a remarkable approximation 
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to their human successors. But their brain was 
quite small — in fact, hardly exceeding in size the 
brain of a gorilla. 

The first discovery of these primitive hominids 
naturally gave rise to much controversy, mainly 
for the reason that some authorities had become 
imbued with the conception (at one time widely 
held) that the initial stages in the emergence of 
the line of hominid evolution, and its segregation 
from the ape line, must have been conditioned by 
a marked increase in the brain volume. We now 
know that this conception was wrong — the ex- 
pansion of the brain came much later. The acquisi- 
tion of a bipedal mode of progression, that is, 
standing, walking and running on two feet, was 
presumably related to climatic changes resulting 
in a deforestation of the areas inhabited by 
ancestral precursors of arboreal habitat. This, of 
course, is a somewhat speculative explanation, but 
it remains clear enough that the liberation of the 
arms and hands from their climbing functions was 
of quite fundamental importance in permitting the 
development of a manipulative skill which came 
to be expressed in the ability to use and fabricate 
implements of stone and other material. 

From the evidence of recent discoveries in 
Tanganyika it seems a reasonable inference that, 
as had already been suspected from excavations 
in South Africa, some of the Australopithecines 
in spite of the small size of their brain were 
indeed tool-makers, and they also hunted game 
for food. Now, all these discoveries have been 
tremendously exciting for students of human 
evolution, not only because they provide the direct 
evidence for Darwin’s thesis of man’s descent, but 
because they also offer some of the earliest indi- 
cations of the habits of life and the mentality that 
characterized human ancestry. 

Man has been defined, in contrast with lower 
mammals, as the tool-making animal; if this 
definition is accepted, then the terms ‘man’ and 
‘human’ can perhaps be applied to the small- 
brained Australopithecines. It may be argued that 
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} the definition is not altogether valid because, for 
example, tame chimpanzees, presented with the 
problem of reaching food beyond their grasp, have 
been observed on a rare occasion to construct a 
tool by fitting two sticks together so as to make 
an implement long enough to reach a banana. 
But, apart from the fact that we have no evidence 
that apes in the wild state, that is, without some 
general training, are capable of inventing tools, 
one of the essential differences from the speci- 
fically human type of tool-making is that the ape 
can only construct an implement for a purpose 
which is immediately presenting itself; human 
beings, on the other hand, can construct tools in 
preparation for future contingencies, and this 
implies a capacity for mental imagery and fore- 
sight far beyond the level of any sub-human 
creature. 

We do not know just how far the Early Pleisto- 
cene hominids were capable of planning ahead in 
this way, but many of their tools, though of 
crude construction, not only show a certain uni- 
formity of pattern which indicates a collective 
application by different individuals of a common 
technique in their manufacturer, but there is also 
evidence that they were capable of making tools 
of several kinds as well as shaping pieces of bone 
to form pointed implements, suggesting a capacity 
for modifying the design of their implements for 
different specific purposes. This implies that they 
had already developed what can be termed a 
‘cultural tradition ’, at any rate in incipient form. 

The other important inference from recent ex- 
cavations is that they were not only food gatherers 
but hunters of game, and it has been pointed out 


An artist's reconstruction based on skulls of Cro-Magnon Man (left) and his unsuccessful rivals, 
Neanderthal Man (centre) and Pithecanthropus (right). (Courtesy of Trustees of British Museum.) 


that, if we can assume that the dietary habits of 
the modern apes were also typical of our ape-like 
arboreal ancestors, this indicates a rather radical 
evolutionary change from predominantly vege- 
tarian to carnivorous habits. The geological 
evidence makes it clear that the Australopithecines 
occupied a terrain of the savannah or veldt type 
to which they could only adapt themselves by 
developing such habits in association with their 
erect bipedalism. Moreover, it has been argued 
that the adoption of a meat diet must have had 
far-reaching effects on their social organization. 
For one thing, the initiation of hunting habits 
stimulated the need for implements of some sort 
that could be used for the killing and cutting up 
of game, and it also demanded cooperation within 
organized groups of hunters who had no natural 
weapons of attack or defence such as the powerful 
sharp canines which many other representatives of 
the order Primates possess. 

As Dr Oakley has observed, ‘bipedalism is 
initially disadvantageous biologically unless there 
is some compensating factor — in the case of the 
hominids this was the ability to use tools and 
wield them while moving’. Clearly, the Early 
Pleistocene hominids must have been particularly 
vulnerable in the open—they could only have 
survived in the form of hunting communities 
equipped with weapons of some sort. It may also 
be inferred that their ability to cooperate in hunt- 
ing depended on a capacity for mutual planning 
in order to take concerted action for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. 

The temporal successors of the Australopithe- 
cines (no doubt with some overlap in time in 
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different parts of the world) are represented by an 
extinct type of man known as Pithecanthropus 
whose remains have been found mainly in the Far 
East and who lived during the early part of the 
Middle Pleistocene, two or three hundred thous- 
and years ago. They were more advanced in 
anatomical structure, with limbs of quite modern 
type, and with a brain of larger size though on 
the average only about two-thirds the volume of 
our own today. But they evidently lived in well- 
organized and cooperative communities, showed 
considerable skill in fashioning stone implements, 
were capable hunters, and even knew the use of 
fire for domestic purposes. 


Emergence of ‘Homo Sapiens’ 

There is now some evidence that populations of 
the Pithecanthropus type may have extended from 
the Far East into the African continent and per- 
haps elsewhere, but they were soon followed by 
(or were transformed by evolutionary modification 
into) more progressive types of later Middle 
Pleistocene age which show a closer approach to 
Homo sapiens. Indeed, so similar were some of 
these later types to the modern types that such 
differences as there are can only be demonstrated 
by elaborate statistical methods. 

Lastly, by the beginning of the Late Pleistocene 
many parts of the Old World were populated by 
men who, as far as can be inferred from their 
skeletal remains, were no different from mankind 
today. Estimates based on radioactive carbon 
techniques have shown that Homo sapiens of 
modern type was already living in the Old World 
about fifty thousand years ago, and indirect 
evidence makes it probable that the antiquity of 
our species extends back to a time level of the 
order of a hundred thousand years. The Palaeo- 
lithic populations of Aurignacian times, who occu- 
pied Western Europe about thirty thousand years 
ago, had developed a social organization of con- 
siderable complexity and were also responsible 
for some fine examples of. cave paintings and 

sculptures. 

By about 7000 sc the Neolithic Age had 
blossomed forth in the Near East with the dis- 
covery of the domestication and breeding of 
animals for food and other purposes, and the 
cultivation of edible plants which provided an 
important element of their diet. The agricultural 
surplus thus made available permitted the growth 
of settled and relatively stable communities in 
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which the essential factor of the cooperation of 
individuals for the benefit of the community asa 
whole became much more obtrusive. Mental 
artefacts came into use in the Eastern Mediter. 
ranean with the discovery of copper and bronze 
for tool-making about 3000 sc, and the technique 
of smelting iron was invented in Asia Minor soon 
after about 1200 sc (though the regular use of 
this technique did not spread into Western Europe 
until 500 Bc). 

A brief narrative of the major features of any 
line of evolution, such as I have just attempted, 
has the serious disadvantage of gross over-simpli- 
fication, and tends to give an illusory impression 
that the evolutionary changes have been the result 
of a steady progress in which the evolving popu- 
lations played a more or less passive role. But it is 
important to recognize that human evolution has 
by no means been a history of uninterrupted, uni- 
directional, progress. For example, there were 
long periods of cultural stagnation in the Early 
and Middle Pleistocene during which it seems 
evident that primitive man must have been com- 
pelled to concentrate all his energies simply on 
keeping himself and his family alive in day-to-day 
existence, contending against almost overwhelming 
difficulties in the face of a harsh and unfriendly 
environment, and equipped with only the crudest 
weapons for his defence and with the most limited 
means of providing himself with sustenance and 
shelter. We have only to think of the extreme 
climatic vicissitudes of the Ice Age to realize 
that the very survival of Palaeolithic man in 
Europe and elsewhere could hardly at that time 
have been prognosticated with any assurance. 

Probably the main factor which determined the 
initial segregation of the hominid line of evolution 
was the adoption of an erect bipedal posture in 
adaptation to an open terrain, and that the expan- 
sion of the brain which is so outstanding a 
character of Homo sapiens came later. It now 
appears from the fossil record that the hominid 
brain did not begin to enlarge significantly before 
the beginning of the Pleistocene, but from the 
Middle Pleistocene onwards it expanded at a most 
remarkable speed — greatly exceeding the rate of 
evolutionary change which has so far been 
recorded in any anatomical character in lower 
animals. 

With very few exceptions a progressive enlarge- 
ment of the brain has characterized all groups of 
mammals since their early ancestors appeared 
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Skulls of a chim- 
panzee (left), Pithe- 
canthropus, the 
ape-man of Java 
(middle), and 
modern man (right), 
show the increase 
in brain capacity 
which made possible 
the evolution of 
‘Homo sapiens’ 


more than fifty million years ago, but in the 
Primates the expansion began earlier, proceeded 
more rapidly, and ultimately advanced much 
farther. The expansion also contrasted in the 
particular regions of the brain which were pre- 
dominantly affected. 

Let me emphasize this difference in the follow- 
ing way. The forebrain (comprising what is termed 
the cerebrum) includes basal elements technically 
called the hypothalamus, amygdala and so forth, 
to which we may conveniently (but rather loosely) 
refer as the ‘basal brain’, and a larger mass 
covered by a convoluted layer of grey matter 


)which we may call—also rather loosely — the 


‘cortical brain’. These two components are func- 
tionally interconnected, but while experimental 
and clinical observations have established that the 
‘basal brain’ presides over our internal economy 
in the sense that it is fundamentally concerned 
with the regulation of essential bodily processes 
such as digestive, cardio-vascular and general 
metabolic functions, hormonal secretions, repro- 
ductive rhythms, etc, and also contains neural 
mechanisms underlying emotional reactions and 
their associated drives, the ‘cortical brain’ is 
concerned rather with the more discriminative 
aspects of sensory experience and motor control. 


Explosive Evolution 


It is these discriminative faculties which enable 
us to respond to the changing circumstances of 
our environment in a manner which is the most 
advantageous not merely to us as individuals but 
to the community to which we belong. To a 
variable degree in different mammals the more 
primitive functions of the ‘basal brain’ can be 
modified by the ‘cortical brain’ on the basis of 
the information which the latter is continually 
receiving (or has received in the past). 

In lower mammals this information permits a 
More accurate regulation of the instinctive activi- 


ties which to a large extent dominate their be- 
haviour. But in the higher Primates, particularly 
in man, the ‘cortical brain’ has come to assume 
an increasing control of the ‘ basal brain’. The 
conception at one time current in psychology that 
mental experience can be separated into the 
rather sharply contrasted categories termed ‘ cog- 


nitive’ and ‘affective’ has long since been 
recognized as misleading, for intellectual and 
emotional factors are so closely interlocked in any 
form of behaviour that they cannot be dissociated 
— even arbitrarily. 

Intellectual processes are only capable of full 
expression if they are activated and energized by 
the driving power of emotional processes which 
come to be associated with feelings of aesthetic 
satisfaction. Undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
distinctions of the human brain is the enhance- 


ment of the interconnections between the ‘ basal 


brain’ and the ‘cortical brain ’, to the extent that 
emotional drives may be made much more sul- 
servient to the ideational processes which are 
based cn cortical activity. The latter can now, if 
needs be, hold these drives in check, or exploit 
them by directing them into channels serving the 
cooperative requirements of human society. 
The expansion of the brain in hominid evolu- 
tion involved all the so-called association areas of 
the ‘cortical brain’, but the enlargement of the 
frontal lobes—which give Homo sapiens the 
high forehead that is so distinctive of our species 
—is perhaps the most striking feature, Although 
the functions of the frontal lobes are highly com- 
plex, latterly we have learnt a good deal about 
this region of the brain from laboratory and 
clinical studies. It may now be accepted that the 
frontal lobes do not comprise. the essential basis 
for intelligence per se, for even after they have 
been extensively destroyed by injury the intelli- 
gence of the patient may in some cases show no 
appreciable deterioration so far as can be deter- 
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mined by the usual tests. On the other hand they 
are certainly of importance for making full use 
of intellectual potentialities under normal circum- 
stances, because it is largely through them that 
the nervous mechanisms of emotional and instinc- 
tive drives which reside in the ‘ basal brain’ are, 
so to speak, harnessed to the higher conceptual 
functions of the cortex. The loss of these control- 
ling influences of the frontal lobes is demonstrated 
very clearly by interruption of their connections 
with the ‘ basal brain’ following brain injuries or 
leucotomy operations. In many such cases the 
patient is no longer able to adapt his behaviour to 
the social needs and conventions to which he 
normally conforms, He becomes impulsive, irres- 
ponsible, inconsiderate in his attitude towards his 
fellows, and unable to sustain intellectual activities 
in planning far ahead. In other words, he tends to 
become antisocial in his behaviour. Observations 
of this sort give a clue to the factors which 
initiated the remarkable development of the brain 
in Homo sapiens, for it now seems pretty certain 
that it was the development of the distinctively 
human type of social organization, depending in 
the first instance on the use of tools and weapons 
in cooperative activities for foraging and hunting 
for food and for the protection of family groups, 
which demanded an accelerated development of 
those parts of the brain whereby emotional and 
instinctive impulses can be more effectively sub- 
ordinated to the good of the community as a 
whole. The progressive elaboration of culture 
sequences which followed must also have de- 
pended on the inventive capacity of gifted indivi- 
duals whose imaginative ability derived from a 
greater complexity of the cerebral cortex, and it 
is easy to understand that such individuals would 
confer a high survival value on the particular 
community in which they happened to appear. The 
rapidity of the evolutionary expansion of the brain 
during the Pleistocene is an example of what has 
been termed ‘ explosive evolution ’, and it emphas- 
izes the extraordinary severity of the selective 
pressure which determined the initial appearance 
on this earth of our own species. 

Another factor, doubtless related also to the 
requirements of a tool-making and organized 
hunting community, which conditioned the rapid 
expansion of the hominid brain must have been 
the development of the extrinsic type of sym- 
bolization which we call language. There are, of 
course, other means of communication between 
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individuals besides language — such as facial ex- 
pression, gestures, the utterance of sounds which 
signal emotions of fear, pleasure, aggression and 
so forth. So far as sounds are concerned, Dr 
Schultz has remarked that ‘the simian Primates 
are by far the noisiest of all mammals’ but ‘as 
soon as the early hominids had ventured into open 
spaces, had begun to use and even make tools and 
had cocperated in hunting, the total variety of all 
means of expression needed additions which could 
only come from sounds’. It is indeed difficult to 
suppose that even the primitive and small-brained 
Australopithecines could have developed the in- 
ventiveness required for a tool-making culture or 
could have collaborated in planned hunting ex- 
peditions if they had no verbal means (however 
elementary) for communicating instructions and 
for the social transmission from one generation to, 
another of acquired skills. At any rate, the ability 
to interchange ideas by a system of verbal sym- 
bolization must certainly have been a prerequisite 
for the elaboration of the more advanced and 
complex cultures of the Middle and Late Pleisto- 
cene, and the progressive perfection of such a 
system also provided the essential basis for the 
further development of the cooperative element 
which is so dominant a feature of the social 
organization of human communities. For verbal 
symbolization permits individuals to interchange 
information not only about things which immedi- 
ately present themselves to the senses, but about 
events of the past and possible contingencies of 
the future; more than this, it enables one indivi- 
dual to obtain a closer indication of the innermost 
feelings of his fellows and thus identify himself 
much more intimately with them psychologically 


Correlated with these developments is the germi-| 


nation and progressive florescence of self-aware- 
ness, that is, the recognition of the self as distinct 
from the environment and from other selves, 
which, in time, expresses itself in what may be 
termed reflective consciousness. And it is this sense 
of separateness, of course, which finally leads us 
on to the seemingly endless problem of how far 
the apparent realities of the external world reflect 
ultimate realities. Such a degree of self-awareness 
is the very basis of the consciously directed co- 
operative and altruistic element in human be: 
haviour which is one of the main components off 
what may be termed the humanity of man. 


[To be concluded next month) 
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Humanists and the Foreign Service 
by KIT MOUAT 


To be a humanist wife of a diplomat 
raises some awkward social problems 


‘ OU are only a diplomat. You have no 

politics and no religion! ’ Lawrence 

} Durrell makes the ballerina say to 

Mountolive, and anyone who has experienced 
diplomatic life will understand the accusation. 

In the British Embassies abroad it is taken for 
granted that unless you are a Roman Catholic 
you must be an Anglican. Non-Catholic wives are 
expected to support financially and help run a 
series of money-making activities on behalf of the 
local British (and of course Anglican) Church so 
that the vicarage shall have central heating, the 
vicar a car, or the church some new pews. Such 
activities are an enforced nightmare to most 
diplomatic wives, but surely to none more than to 
the humanist. 

Foreign Service officials are, of course, expected 
to keep their personal political opinions to them- 
selves and support the government in power at all 
times. No one assumes that they belong to any 
one particular party or will contribute generously 
to its opponent’s funds. Politics are recognized as 
being important, Religion is not. 


not much easier than living as a Roman Catholic 
in Warsaw. She may be able to attend local 
humanist meetings (if she can speak the language 
well enough), but she is permanently surrounded 
by those whose opinions are as antagonistic as 
they are ignorant. On arriving at an Embassy 
every two or three years, it will only be a matter 
of days before a new wife is set to work on behalf 
of the Church. How far it is wise or necessary to 
cooperate for the sake of husband or the other 
already overworked wives it is hard to decide. The 
tasy Way out is to say nothing, cooperate fully, 
and be accepted as another half-hearted Christian 
and comforted by such remarks as: ‘Oh, J am 
not religious! I’m not even a regular churchgoer, 
but you'll find it all great fun... . 


ents off Even the most placid humanist is likely to have 


qualms in such a situation. Yet, for a new arrival 
to announce quietly but firmly to a formidable 
array of ‘old hands’ that although she has no 


To be a humanist wife of a diplomat, then, is 


objection to working with and for human beings 
of every different kind of faith she does not wish 
to support any one dogmatic Christian organi- 
zation takes courage. And the longer the delay 
the more involved she will find herself. She will 
be considered, to say the least, ‘ difficult’, possibly 
‘neurotic’, She will have failed right from the 
beginning in her primary duty to be incon- 
spicuous, well-meaning, and useful in the small 
circles she has joined. Those wives who have not 
yet met her husband will suspect the worst. 
Stupidity Preferred 

All that is necessary (you may suppose) is a 
straightforward and cheerful remark that, as a 
humanist, she would rather work for some local 
non-denominational good cause, but although this 
sounds easy ambassadresses very rarely are. If the» 
new wife finds some worthwhile voluntary work 
to do (she is forbidden to take any paid job) in 
the little spare time she can find between enter- 
taining, household chores, trying to find and move 
into furnished houses and bringing up the children 
(in that order of priority), she will certainly be 
greeted by: ‘With all the good work you do? 
What nonsense! Of course you are a Christian.’ 
Sometimes even the Vatican cannot beat the 
Anglican for arrogance. 

In a talk for Foreign Service wives serving 
abroad Lady Kirkpatrick wrote ‘. . . family life 
is often disrupted and it has to observe a degree 
of self-discipline and sacrifice unknown in most 
other callings . . .” Few would disagree, but the 
problem of how to live an intelligent and con- 
structive life without self-deception or intellectual 
dishonesty is not dealt with. It is a problem that 
is not considered to exist; certainly not for 
Foreign Service wives, who are about as far from 
feminine emancipation as it is possible for British 
women to be in 1961. 

Wisely (if too late for too many), Lady Kirk- 
patrick goes on to say: ‘If you should object to 
adjusting your whole life to this (the husband’s) 
requirements, I think you should seriously discuss 
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with him whether he would not be well advised 
to embark on a different career before it is too 
late.’ It seems as if there is no solution. Not, at 
any rate, from within the Establishment. 

The fact is that most of the wives do their 
tedious job (believing it to be important) with 
little complaint and even less publicity. The 
restrictions they suffer, however, very often out- 
weigh their seeming good fortune in seeing the 
world (if not their children), meeting people and 
living in a degree of comfort much exaggerated 
by their friends in England. 

As regards politics, Lady Kirkpatrick writes— 
‘It is better to be thought stupid and amiable 
(above all amiable) than dangerous.’ The choice 
is frightening. And humanists are unlikely to be 
people who take cheerfully to a life in which they 
are confined to listening and small talk with 
wines, cars, and languages the main subjects for 
discussion. 

But although philosophy and religion are un- 
likely after-dinner subjects in the average diplo- 
matic household, the humanist will try now and 
again to make the best use of the duty-free brandy 
she is able to offer her guests and prompt them 


The Humanist 


Frame 
Edited by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


Evolutionary humanism, the new system 
of thought and belief concerned with our 
destiny. 

‘Sir Julian Huxley deserves our gratitude 
for bringing to fruition a book which he 
conceived many years ago. It is not only 


an important book for humanists, but it 
performs the valuable service of showing 
the implications of an attitude towards 
which a thoughtful public is increasingly 
receptive. . . . The high level is maintained 
without exception . . . an embarrassment 
of riches.” — The Humanist. 
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to talk freely on the things that interest them 
most. When she succeeds she need. envy no one, 
for the different shapes of society and social 
problems found abroad are endlessly interesting. 
Sometimes without ever mentioning her own 
beliefs she will be able to lead others (who enjoy 
a greater freedom) to speak of theirs and so learn 
about the lives of local anthroposophists, followers 
of Maurice Nichol, or the internal problems of 
better-known sects. If someone (to be polite) says 
‘You are English Church I suppose? ’ then she 
may feel justified in sending at least one of her 
guests away knowing for the first time that 
humanism is nothing to do with Nudism, Herbal- 
ism, or Free-Love! 


Make Humanism Known 

If other Britishers are present, however, such 
discussions are almost bound to fail. The idea 
that you are bound to hurt other peoples’ feelings 
by asking what they believe sticks fast and is one 
of the best excuses for avoiding thought or learn- 
ing to tread carefully. Even those who are busy 
supporting the English Church rarely know their 
own Articles of Faith and have no idea at all 
what the non-conformists are about. 

Such a situation is not one in which the 
humanist feels either comfortable, stimulated, or 
good tempered, whereas the sincere Christian 
believer becomes sadly aware that Christianity 
itself is being degraded by those who would like 
to be thought the most ‘ religious ’. 

What is the answer? Surely, that all humanists 
(when an opportunity arises) should make it 
known that they are, for better or for worse, 
humanists. Too much reserve may even presuppose 
a lack of interest that doesn’t exist, and if interest 
is shown then humanism will gain from an 
affirmation of a positive belief in Man’s ability 
and need to make good the suffering of the world 
without supernatural aid or faith. 

Even the most ignorant have heard of Sir Julian 
Huxley, E. M. Forster, and Gilbert Murray, and 
if you mention the name of Albert Schweitzer you 
will be well away. Obviously, the more that 
humanist beliefs are thought to be inseparable 
from compassionate and constructive action the 
better, and ‘ Mutual Aid’ is something that even 
our worst opponents find hard to deride. Once 
humanism is more widely understood, the lives of 
the humanist wives in the dinlomatic service will 
be a great deal more comfortable. 
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WHAT ARE ‘ELECTRONIC BRAINS’? 


by REX GRENVILLE GOOCH 


Modern computers can play games, learn 
from experience, compose music and translate 


abacus, man has tried to devise gadgets to 

act as extensions to his attributes, both 
physical and mental. He soon failed to be satisfied 
with mere imitation of human features, and began 
to design devices and machines with a performance 
much superior to his own. 

Up to now the triumph that man has wrought 
has been mainly in the extension of his physical 
attributes, so that today we have machines to lift 
weights a thousand times heavier than we can lift, 
and to carry us a hundred times faster than we 
can move. 


How the Machine Works 


About thirteen years ago the progress in the 
mental field was almost nil. Today we are faced 
with the exciting prospect, not only to imitate and 
spectacularly outstrip man’s attributes of memory, 
calculating skill, and dexterity in logic, but also 
of machines which (in some sense of these words) 
think and create. Man’s superiority to animals 
and machines is normally held to be in this field: 
it will therefore be of interest to examine the 
performance of these machines in more detail. 

The machines concerned, are, of course, elec- 
tronic computers. Babbage’s projected mechanical 
computing engine early last century would have 
been too slow for practical use: the invention of 
the thermionic valve overcame this difficulty, but, 
as in the case of so many other scientific in- 
ventions, it was the last war which provided the 
real stimulus. Today transistors are replacing 
valves, and some devices are small enough to fit 
into an orange. 

Their construction is simple enough in outline: 
coded information is fed into the machine in the 
form of magnetic tape, punched paper tape, or 
punched cards. Each piece of information is sent 
to a labelled address in a store to be called out 
when it is required in a logical or arithmetic 
operation — which may be exceedingly complex. 

The code is simple enough for numbers. When 
we write 3568 it means (3 x 1000) + (5 x 100) + 


F OR ages, from the first shaped flint and the 


*(6 x 10) + (8 x 1), ie. 3 x 103 + 5 x10? + 


6 x 10' + 8 x 10°. This system has the base ten 
and is therefore called the decimal system — we 
use ten digits, 0, 1,2,3....9. The binary system 
uses only two digits, 0 and 1, and is based on 
two. For example, 1011 means 1 x 2° + 0 x22 + 
1x 1x 2 ie. 8 +0+2+4+1 = 11 in 
our decimal notation. 

The reason for using this is very simple — the 1 
being represented by a pulse of electricity and the 
0 by the absence of such a pulse at the expected 
time, we need only bother about whether the pulse 
is there or not: not about how big it is, as we 
would if it had to represent one of 10 digits by a 
1 volt pulse for 1, 2 volts for 2, etc. However. 
there are a few systems which use the decimal 
system by utilizing decatron valves. 


Fantastic Speeds 


In this article I shall only deal with machines 
which use digits. However, there are also analogue 
computers, which are mainly for scientific use. 
They represent physical parameters, such as wind 
pressure, by electrical parameters such as current, 
voltage, etc. One of their uses is to train pilots by 
simulating a flight, having the correct cockpit 
controls linked to the computer which can imitate 
various conditions of plane load, weather, etc. 

Despite the applications mentioned later on, our 
set of instructions for the machine (called a pro- 
gramme), which is introduced in the same way as 
information, must be so specific that even a moron 
could not fail to understand, For example, a de- 
coded programme for adding two numbers might 
read: ‘1, Take the number in store 153 to the 
accumulator, 2. Take number in store 263 to the 
accumulator. 3. Read out the number in the 
accumulator. 4. PRINT.’ (You can think of the 
accumulator as a mileometer —if we turn it 5 
times, then another 7, it reads 12— the sum of 
7 and 5.) 

The storage in these machines may be done in 
a number of ways — magnetic tape, drums, discs 
or tiny toroids (‘doughnuts ’) of ferrite, or (but 
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not yet!) minute drops of chemical. The latter 
promises to give the capacity of the human 
memory in something like the same space. At 
present, a fairly large machine might store 30,000 
words inside itself (taking less than a tenth of a 
second to put them all in) and unlimited quantities 
outside. In speed, however, these machines have 
the edge on us, adding two ten-digit numbers 
in a few millionths of a second. 

Very soon engineers will be hampered by the 
speed of light, at its mere 186,000 miles per 
second! For if we wanted to switch an element 
100 million times a second, and the detecting 
device was at the other end of a 10-foot wire, the 
electric signal (at the speed of light) would 
arrive just as the element was switching again — 
the detector would be fooled into being one step 
behind all the time. 


Automatic Factories 

So much for what a computer is. Now let’s see 
why people are prepared to pay up to £4-million 
for such a machine. Their uses fall into two 
classes — simple and complex. The simple uses 
are things like preparing payrolls, or keeping sales 
statistics, stock totals, etc, where the machine can 
merely add up and get an exact answer. The 
complex problems are those in which even a 
computer cannot examine all the possibilities, but 
can look at so many more than humans that its 
answer is much better. Such problems are: to 
minimize stock, plan journeys with several stops, 
and plan the siting of factories or distribution 
depots. 

Generally a computer will be cheaper than 
the corresponding number of clerks, but perhaps 
most of its value to management is to get accurate 
figures to them very quickly — the principle that 
improving £m decisions is more important than 
saving a few clerks. The effect of the introduction 
of computers is generally an up-grading of the 
operators. 

Incidentally, to emphasize how much farther 
we have progressed with physical substitutes than 
with mental substitutes, a Soviet book claims a 
1400 per cent increase in workshop productivity 
and a 40 per cent increase in office productivity 
this century. Now it’s the turn of the office: but 
not just the office, for a computer controlling 
automatic lathes and machines can bring to 
fruition a factory with only floor cleaners and a 
few other people in one room tending the com- 
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Model of computer called ‘ Menace’ described 
on p 335 (by courtesy of Dr Donald Michie) 
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‘ puter ; which will automatically order new com- 
ponents, vary production according to sales (which 
it will forecast itself), and so on. There is a 
factory making car components in the USSR very 
much like this. 

To turn to the most fascinating aspects of these 
machines, can they think? If by ‘thinking’ we 
mean ‘the modification of behaviour, in the light 
of past experience, in a purposive or goal-seeking 
direction ’, then the answer is in the affirmative. 
To give some examples, W. Grey Walter has 
constructed a trolley which travels through a 
maze, but on the second and subsequent occasions 
finds its way through much faster. Computers can 
be programmed in such a way that at first they 
will (to take an example from geometry) try 
all the theorems for every type of problem; 
but as time passes, will try first the theorem 
found to be most successful for that type of 
problem. They have ‘learned from their past 
experience ’, We can (thanks to Donald Michie) 
build a little model to demonstrate this in the 
case of Noughts and Crosses (not a machine to 
play Noughts and Crosses perfectly from the 
beginning). 


Learning from Experience 

We have a match box for each position with 
which the model (called ‘ Menace ’) may be faced. 
There is inside the box a number of coloured beads, 
each colour corresponding to a possible move. One 
} move is selected by shaking the box, and noting 
the colour nearest one of the corners. If we start 
with equal numbers of each colour, the machine 
will make random moves and lose heavily, just 
like a Continental who doesn’t know the rule for 
winning. At the end of each game we reward the 
device if it has drawn or won, and punish it if 
it has lost, by adding or removing beads of the 
colour chosen from each box used in the course 
of the game. 

Thus, if it has won, the chance of making these 
moves again in preference to the alternatives is 
increased. After, say, 100 games, the device will 
be putting up a good performance, and will 
eventually become unbeatable. It is obvious that 
the choosing and rewarding can be made auto- 
Matic. In fact, we can now programme a computer 
to do this (as has been done for chess and 
draughts). Let the Cross part make its moves at 
random, and let Nought run as our match box 
model did. If we don’t print out, the situation is 


rather like a player running through trial moves in 
his head, and becoming better the longer we leave 
him meditating. There is no reason why a com- 
puter, learning from its experience, should not 
be programmed to design a more efficient com- 
puter, carrying out its own experiments in the 
process. 

As far as creativity is concerned, the semantics 
become more involved: so far as a lexicographer 
is concerned, a computer would be showing a 
creative side if it produced a painting (by choos- 
ing colour, position, and paint by different series 
of random numbers); or if it produced (as one 
did) 10,000 trade-names for AEI-Hotpoint to 
choose from for their exports. An artist might 
react differently. 


Machine-made Music 


A good example of what a computer can do is 
afforded in the field of music, If we supply it 
with a dozen notes (or let it produce its own) we 
may programme it to do any one of a number of 
things. The easiest is for it to ‘compose’ in a 
freely atonal fashion (like Webern), organizing the 
pieces by inversion, retrogression, etc: or we can 
imitate Webern’s imitators, also organizing the 
note values, rest lengths, etc, in series. Bach’s 
contrapuntal music, being again highly organized, 
is again easy to imitate— we could easily write 
a fugue. 

On the other hand, we could make the machine 
compose in the mainstream of classical music by 
restricting its choice of notes to one key. It could 
introduce random variations in the theme, make 
modulations, and even do the larger-scale organi- 
zation required by sonata form. And why not a 
symphony? These attempts should not be con- 
fused with musique électronique or musique con- 
crete. 

Meanwhile, work is progressing intensively and 
successfully in the problem of _ translating 
languages by computer ; work is also progressing 
on the design of electronic teaching machines. As 
a last comment in creativity, Simon Newell and 
Shaw in the US have used a computer to develop 
all the theorems in Chapter II of Russell and 
Whitehead’s monumental philosophical work from 
the same premises: during the task the computer 
found a shorter proof for one of the theorems, 
and threw in some new theorems for luck. The 
writer for one would opt to be creative in this 
sense! 
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SLAVERY STILL EXISTS TODAY 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


Some member States of the United Nations 
connive at slavery within their own borders 


chapter attacking slavery, included a number 

of published advertisements for runaway 
slaves, of which the two following may serve as 
examples: ‘Ran away, a negro man named 
Henry ; his left eye out, some scars from a dirk 
on and under his left arm, and much scarred with 
the whip.” ‘Ran away, a negro woman named 
Maria. Has a scar on one side of her cheek, by a 
cut. Some scars on her back.’ Unpleasant to read, 
of course, but after all it happened a long time 
ago, and since then civilization has developed and 
spread further throughout the world. 

Or has it? 

More than a hundred years later, in 1955, a 
friend of Viscount Maugham saw young children, 
fettered and offered for sale in the market-place in 
a village on the frontier between Saudi Arabia 
and Oman. His account of it affected Robin 
Maugham enough to make him determined to go 
and find out more about this traffic for himself, 
and in spite of many difficulties officially put in 
his way he succeeded in his undertaking. It is now 
generally known that he bought a young male 
black slave, for whom he paid rather less than 
£40 ; when the sale was completed he immediately 
set the youth free, and then made the reluctant 
ex-owner shake hands with his former property. 
This story was used by him in his maiden speech 
before the House of Lords, and it is also related 
in his book, The Slaves of Timbuktu (Longmans, 
25s), which appeared this year. 

In considerable parts of West Africa slavery 
remains an acknowledged part of the social struc- 
ture. It was illegal under French rule, but French 
administration was not able to penetrate into 
remote parts of the desert, and the slaves are 
seldom if ever aware of their rights. Moreover, if 
they do manage to escape and to find work in the 
nearest town, they apparently live in constant 
terror of recapture by means of grigri, the magic 
of their masters. 

They are employed in various ways, for herding, 
domestic labour, and so on; they are a capital 


[: 1842 Dickens, in his American Notes, in the 
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asset, and pilgrims going to Mecca sometimes take 
a few slaves with them to sell in order to pay the 
expenses of the journey ; but it is not only for the 
sake of the Arab economy that they are needed. 
New wealth resulting from the flow of oil makes 
their possession a desirable prestige symbol for 
rich sheiks, and finally, now as in the past, slaves 
may serve for the gratification of lust and sadism. 

‘Men who delighted in cruelty were attracted 
to a trade in which the power to inflict pain was 
almost unlimited ’, writes Maugham of the former 
infamous slave trade by sea. And elsewhere: 
‘There are sheiks today who can only achieve 
sexual satisfaction with very young children. 
Slaves are often horribly abused for pleasure or 


Bela slave girl (from 'The Slaves of 
of Timbuktu’, by Robin Maugham) 
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mutilated as a punishment for crime, and many 
of the young boys are castrated.” The manner of 
performing this operation frequently causes the 
death of the victims, but slaves, even though they 
cost money, are expendable. Boys and men are 
cheaper than girls, who are valuable for breeding 
purposes, and if they are very attractive they may 
cost anything up to £700. 

Slavery can take many forms. It should be 
remembered that not long ago thousands — tens 
of thousands — of European slaves died of disease 
and hunger while employed on the construction 
of railways or the rebuilding of bombed cities by 
Germans, Russians, and Japanese. That happened 
under exceptional circumstances as a result of 
war, but other kinds of slavery still flourish under 
many disguises, debt bondage for instance, forced 
marriage and so-called child adoption. 

In parts of South America native Indians are 
held in debt bondage or serfdom, from which 
condition they are never able to free themselves. 
The sale of women in marriage without their 
consent, even though the price is euphemistically 
known as a dowry, wherever it takes place makes 
them the property of their husbands, even for 
resale, and is a degrading practice. The kidnapping 
of children, involving the removal from their 
homes, and often leading to sickening cruelty, is 
particularly revolting: unbelievable though this 
sounds, they are not always stolen, but may be 
acquired as the result of a bargain with their 
parents who, for a small sum of ready money, are 
willing to let them be ‘ adopted ’. 

It is sometimes asserted that slaves are not 
worse off than the poorest free labourers among 
their compatriots, since they are at least assured 
of food and shelter. This is merely an argument 
against poverty, and not in favour of a system 
which is indefensible. Ownership of one human 
being by another can never be justified, even 
though some owners may be humane and some 
slaves are said to be contented with their lot and 
to wish for nothing better. Unfortunately, the 
very fact of unlimited power bears in itself tempt- 
ations to cruelty which seem almost irresistible. 
Darwin, towards the end of The Voyage in the 
Beagle, after visiting Brazil, referred briefly to the 
horrors of slavery and to the excuses sometimes 
put forward on its behalf: ‘I will not even allude 
to the many heart-sickening atrocities which I 
authentically heard of: nor would I have men- 
tioned the above revolting details, had I not met 


with several people, so blinded by the constitu- 
tional gaiety of the negro, as to speak of slavery 
as a tolerable evil.’ 

Britain has a better record in the matter than 
most countries, from the days when Wilberforce 
led the struggle for emancipation in the eighteenth 
century. As a result an Act forbidding the Slave 
Trade was passed in 1807, followed in 1833 by an 
Act for the total Abolition of Slavery in all the 
Dominions, for which the owners received twenty 
million pounds as compensation from England. 
Before that time, at the Congress of Vienna, under 
British influence there was an attempt to get 
international agreement on the subject, and the 
slave trade was declared to be ‘ repugnant to the 
principles of humanity and universal morality ’, 
and that ‘ the public voice in all civilized countries 
calls aloud for its prompt suppression’. On that 
occasion little was effected beyond the expression 
of these admirable sentiments. 

The first real steps to deal with the evil on an 
international scale were taken at a conference in 
Brussels in 1890, attended by many nations. As a 
result a Convention was signed which began by 
proclaiming ‘ the firm intention of putting an end 
to the crimes and devastations engendered by the 
traffic in African slaves ’. An International Bureau 
was established in Brussels in order to deal with 
legal matters and to collect information, and the 
humane activities of this organization continued 
uninterrupted until the outbreak of the First 
World War. After it was over more countries 
under various treaties agreed — officially at any 
rate—to abolish slavery under their own rule, 
but it was not until 1926 that a new Convention 
was approved by the League of Nations, and 
ratified immediately by the representatives of 
thirty-six States, and by others later on. The 
definition of slavery did not go far enough, but at 
least for the first time it was described as being 
“the status or condition of a person over whom 
any or all the powers attaching to the right of 
ownership are exercised ’. 

Notwithstanding definitions and treaties, the 
slave trade between Africa and Asia increased 
during the Second World War. When the United 
Nations finally replaced the League, it took over 
the League’s Convention and affirmed that ‘slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all its 
forms’. A special committee was appointed to 
study the whole problem, and in 1956 a supple- 
mentary Convention was adopted at a conference 
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in Geneva attended by more than fifty nations. 
The term ‘slavery’ was now at last extended to 
include analogous practices, such as those men- 
tioned above. 

All this is excellent on paper, but if it is to be 
translated into fact machinery must be set up to 
carry out the recommendations. Political con- 
siderations make implementation difficult, for 
some member countries of the United Nations 
undoubtedly connive at slavery within their own 
borders, however much their representatives may 
deny it officially. The Anti-Slavery Society recom- 
mends the appointment of a small committee of 
experts, or even of one expert consultant attached 
to the Secretariat, who would report information, 


after first submitting it to the Government of the 
country concerned. The Director of the Society, 
C. W. W. Greenidge, says in his l'o0k Slavery 
(George Allen and Unwin): 


Slavery cannot be suppressed without making 
unpleasant and unvarnished statements about terri- 
tories in which it exists. Unfortunately these may be 
territories under the control of the member-States of 
the United Nations . . . but the battle against slavery 
cannot be fought in a vacuum. Unless people can be 
found sufficiently courageous to say that slavery exists 
wherever it does exist, the struggle might as well be 
abandoned. 


Courage and goodwill are to be found now as 
much as in the days of Wilberforce, but what is 
lacking is widespread knowledge of the fact that 
slavery still exists at present — now. 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION 


by RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Margaret Knight’s anthology of Humanism traces 
its development from Confucius to Bertrand Russell 


RS MARGARET 
has compiled 

a Humanist Anthology 
(published by Barrie & Rockliff 
for the RPA, 21s). It will be 
well, before discussing it, to 
reflect a little on the task that 
such an enterprise sets its com- 
piler. Anthology-writing looks, 
at a superficial glance, an easy 
way of making a book out of 
other people’s writing. In fact, 
if done seriously, it is a most 
exacting form of literary work, 
and (in a case like the present) a 
very responsible one. ‘What is 
humanism?’ is not the sort of 
question that can be answered 
by direct inspection, like “What 
is that object on the lawn?’ 
What it is today is intimately 
linked with what it has been in 
the past. The humanist of today 
does not simply sit down and 
invent his humanism—he sees it 
as the meeting-point of a 
number of convergent ideas and 
attitudes, all of which have a 
history, and some a very long 
history indeed. But what atti- 
tudes and ideas are essential to 
humanism? What is their intel- 
lectual parentage? Do _ they 
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possess any real unity; or is 
what we call humanism a mere 
rag-bag of radical opinions, 
lacking the resources to consti- 
tute a full guide to living? These 
are questions that the antholo- 
gist of humanist classics cannot 
dodge. The excerpts will answer 
them one way or the other, 
without editorial comment. The 
anthologist of humanism is the 
implicit historian and _ inter- 
preter of the movement. 


Morality and Mortality 


Margaret Knight’s Anthology 
consists of excerpts from the 
works of seventy-one writers, 
arranged, for the most part, 
chronologically. Among them 
are Lao Tzu, Thucydides, Lucre- 
tius, Marcus Aurelius, Mon- 
taigne, Spinoza, Hume, Paine, 
Bentham, Schopenhauer, Mill, 
Darwin, T. H. Huxley, Freud, 
Russell, Moore, Julian Huxley, 
and J. Bronowski. What picture 
of the humanist, we may ask, is 
assembled in the reader’s mind 
as he studies this volume author 
by author? 

His moral seriousness cannot 
be doubted. He is content with 


no childhood morality of com- 
mands, rewards, and threats. To 
him, the foundations of morality 
do not need to be sought out- 
side human nature itself, with 
its natural social feelings. He 
sees morality not as concerned 
with unintelligible sheer ‘oughts’ 
and ‘ought nots’ but with the 
construction of human relations 
of mutual respect, kindness, and 
cooperation in creative projects. 
Moral rules are pointers and 
guides towards these goals: they 
have no more authority than is 
given to them by their success 
or failure to perform ‘these 
functions. He is a student of 
moral tactics—Seneca on over- 
coming anger through gentle- 
ness, Plutarch and Epictetus on 


- reproving wrong without stirring 


up gratuitous hostility. He 
accepts the Periclean ideal of 
full participation in public 
affairs by every citizen, and of 
the all-importance of discussion. 
With Epicurus and Lucretius, 
he sees human life as unalter- 
ably bounded by death: but he 
denies that death annuls or 
diminishes in any degree the 
values of life. Death is not lived 
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through: 
and no concern of ours’. His 
opposition to traditional Christ- 
janity is, in one of its pro- 


‘it is nothing to us 


foundest moments, a moral 
opposition. He knows what love 
is, and he guesses at what per- 
fect love might be. Then he 
looks at the tooth-and-claw 
world of Nature, at the sum of 
undeserved human suffering, at 
the Biblical doctrines of eternal 
punishment—and he experiences 
a moral revulsion when all this 
is alleged to be the work of a 
worship-worthy and omnipotent 
God. 
Scientific Method 

If moral seriousness is one 
primary mark of the humanist, 
another is the acceptance of 
scientific method in every pos- 
sible department of life. ‘Ex- 
perience alone’, wrote Comte, 
‘can teach us the measure of our 
powers.’ In seeking answers to 
human problems there can be 
no effective short-cutting by 
appeals to infallible intuitions of 
duty or alleged revelations of 
fact. Here the most impressive 
witnesses in the Anthology are 
the great writers of nineteenth- 
century agnosticism, like Mill, 
Huxley, Darwin. One by one 
they testify to the discrepancies 
between the standards of evi- 
dence and argument in the new 
sciences and in Christian apolo- 
getics. Although in earlier life 
Darwin himself had religious 
experiences, he declares in his 
Autobiography: ‘I cannot see 
that such inward convictions and 
feelings are of any weight as 
evidence of what really exists.’ 
To T. H. Huxley (who coined 
the term) agnosticism was in its 
essence a principle of method, 
not a creed: ‘It is wrong for a 
man to say that he is certain of 
the objective truth of any pro- 
position unless he can produce 
evidence which logically justifies 
that certainty.’ 


Portrait of a Humanist 

The extracts from twentieth- 
century writers continue and 
develop this same theme in their 
commendation of psychology 
and social science as the instru- 
ments of increased understand- 


ing of human problems, moral 
and political. The humanist will 
have a respect not merely for 
humanity in the abstract or the 
ideal but for the complexities 
of particular human beings in 
particular and _ ever-changing 
environments. All in all, Mrs 
Knight has built up an impres- 
sive and coherent portrait. 

A substantial number of ex- 
cerpts are devoted to polemic 
against Christianity. It was 
certainly necessary to admit a 
selection of such arguments, 
since it is partly by what it 
rejects that humanism comes to 
fashion its own image. It is 
good to read again such acute 
and wise passages as those in 
which Hume repudiates the 
Argument from Design, in which 
Mill exposes the problems of 
evil and omnipotence, and (more 
recently) Nowell-Smith discusses 
religious and secular morality. 
But a good many other passages 
of polemic are neither so 
memorable, nor (as they stand) 
of great controversial use to the 
humanist today. The debates 
over Biblical criticism or 
miracles, for example, cannot 
really be understood by reading 
extracts from one side only: 
reply and counter-reply have to 
be studied, move and counter- 
move balanced against one an- 
other. Dynamic controversies 
like these are, I suspect, not the 
most suitable material for this 
sort of anthology. 


Religious Language 

There is, moreover, a different 
sort of danger in overstressing 
the criticism of religion—one 
that gives me greater anxiety. 
The effect on the humanist him- 
self of destructive polemic has 
sometimes been to build up in 
him a carping, rancorous dis- 
position that is neither good for 
his moral health nor a good 
advertisement for the movement 
he represents. Furthermore, there 
are strands in religious attitudes 
and experience, in a broad sense, 
that the humanist abandons only 
to his own impoverishment. 
Among the excerpts in the an- 
thology a few (for instance those 
by Einstein and Julian Huxley) 
seek to retain such attitudes 


within an explicitly non-super- 
natural framework of _ ideas. 
Here indeed is a field that 
requires cautious but serious 
exploration. A rediscovery of 
wonderment, the sense of the 
sacred in humanity and Nature, 
can be ways of enriching our 
experience, not of enchaining 
it again to the superstitious. It 
is a pity perhaps that too few 
hints are given in this collection 
of how the exploration might 
go on. 


Complex Debate 


Current sceptical thought 
among young people at univer- 
sities tends towards a distressing 
thinness and superficiality, Too 
often a young intellectual thinks 
it sufficient to pick up a few 
logical weapons from _ the 
armoury of positivism or logical 
analysis, and having convinced 
himself that all statements about 
God are meaningless, he has 
little incentive to read on into 
the classics of controversy in the 
philosophy of religion. But how 
wrong he is. The debate about 
the meaning of religious lan- 
guage is a complex and con- 
tinuing one. It is not a self- 
contained debate, for it ramifies 
over logic, metaphysics, ethics 
and theory of knowledge. And 
the better historically equipped 
one is, the more chance one has 
of making sense of it, of evalu- 
ating its long-term significance, 
and perhaps of contributing to 
it constructively. This anthology 
—as its editor intends—will 
certainly do a_ useful job 
in sending such students back 
to the sources and springs of 
humanism. 

To conclude with two minor 
critical points. (1) the use of 
monumentally full names for 
writers leads to some over- 
solemn effects and even to 
momentary difficulties of recog- 
nition in a few cases. (2) I think 
the anthology would have gained 
in forcefulness by an arrange- 
ment of excerpts according to 
topics, rather than chronologi- 
cally. The historical develop- 
ment of such themes as ‘the 
social instincts’, ‘morality and 
religion’, etc, would be rendered 
more easily surveyable. 
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THE SEX RACKET IN AMERICA 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Two books here reviewed shocked America by exposing 
how firms employ call girls to entertain business clients 


WO recent paperbacks 

dealing with prostitution— 

and the forms of vice asso- 
ciated with it—in the United 
States ought to give us a great 
deal to think about, even though 
commercial sex in this country 
is not run on quite the same 
lines. The books in question are 
Sex, Vice and Business, by 
Monroe Fry (Ballantine Books, 
2s 6d), and The Call Girl, by 
Dr Harold Greenwald (Ballan- 
tine Books, 3s 6d), both of 
which are massively factual in 
regard to the methods used to 
make sex a commodity just like 
soap or eggs. Mr Fry, in his 
very first sentence, states baldly: 
‘The hiring of call girls and the 
use of other types of vice to 
entertain customers is now an 
established technique in the way 
many Americans do business.’ 


Good for Trade 


Nor is the commercialization 
of sex confined to prostitutes 
and call girls. (It might be men- 
tioned in passing that in America 
in the past ten years there has 
been a 90 per cent increase in 
sex crimes.) A shady underworld 
has come into being to supply 
the 500-million-dollar business 
of pornography. Alcohol—fre- 
quently low-grade whisky poured 
into brand label bottles—is sold 
at inflated prices in clubs cater- 
ing for sex-hungry customers. 
Mr Fry maintains that after 
three years of field research he 
has come to the conclusion ‘that 
vice in its various forms is 
accepted by businessmen just as 
they accept advertising: a 
method for selling more goods 
and increasing profits. A busi- 
ness man remarked: “Why is it 
moral for me to run an expen- 
sive ad featuring a nude or semi- 
nude woman to call attention to 
my product and help sell it, and 
immoral for me to pay a call 
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girl a hundred dollars to spend 
a night buttering-up a customer 
to help sell my product?’ 

An example is given in Sex, 
Vice and Business of a town in 
Nevada where the district attor- 
ney closed down two brothels. 
Men who used to visit them had 
been in the habit of spending a 
good deal of money in the town. 
When the ‘houses’ shut their 
doors these customers went else- 
where, and the loss of business 
hit the town hard. As a result, 
the local ‘God-fearing’ business- 
men got up a petition to the 
county commissioners asking 
that the brothels should be re- 
opened. 

No wonder Mr Fry sees a 
parallel between what is hap- 
pening in contemporary America 
and the days when pious New 
Englanders prayed that the good 
Lord would end the dreadful 
evil of slavery and, prayers over, 
would despatch ships to Africa 
to bring back Negroes to sell at 
a profit. Thus we have the ever- 
growing battle between’ the 
morals taught by schoolmasters 
and others and the demands of 
a _highly-geared competitive 
society. 

As crime increases and the 
national standard of morality 
gets lower, the American 
churches are filled as never 
before in the country’s history. 
The law itself provides many 
examples of blatant hypocrisy. 
Legally, Mississippi is what they 
call ‘bone-dry’ and spirits may 
not be sold in that State; but if 
the State is paid 10 per cent of 
the value of a shipment of 
liquor the Mississippi State 
Police will gallantly escort it to 
its destination, where it may be 
sold illegally! No doubt a 
repeal of the prohibition law 
would mean a loss in State 


revenue. 
As for pornography, the US 


today has a veritable industry 
devoted to ‘literature’ and photo- 
graphs deliberately calculated to 
stimulate the sexual appetite. 
Monroe Fry believes that be- 
cause of American technical 
efficiency his country turns out 
‘bigger, better and more filthy 
pornography’ than any other 
country in the world. Quantities 
of pornographic items are im- 
ported from Mexico and Europe, 
and the US postal officials 
believe that for all their efforts 
they intercept only from 3 to 5 
per cent of this material, which 
is frequently so wrapped up as. 
to appear quite innocuous. The 
peddlers of pornography organ- 
ize their activities like secret 
agents, so anxious are they to 
avoid detection. 
Psycho-analyst’s View 

One of the most disgusting 
aspects of the trade is the way 
in which schoolchildren are 
accosted and sold items such as 
a pack of playing cards with 
fifty-two different poses of sex 
perversions, either in black and 
white or in colour, according to 
price. One American boy caught 
by the police had bought packs 
of cards for five dollars and then 
sold each card separately to his 
schoolfellows at 25 to 50 cents, 
so giving himself a handsome 
profit. 

A woman operating a mail 
business in ‘pin-ups’ admitted 
that her turnover was a million 
dollars a year. The girls who 
pose for these photographs (or 
obscene films) are frequently 
prostitutes or girls who have 
been persuaded that here is a 
quick way to fame and fortune 
as models, TV and film stars. 
Mr Fry instances the content 
of a typical pornographic film: 
‘One of the scenes photographed 
was of five naked girls and a 
naked man cavorting on a raft 
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in the middle of a large swim- 
ming pool.’ 
Dr Harold Greenwald’s The 


} Call Girl deals with a_ specific 


type of American prostitute, the 
‘aristocrat’ 
This work is more scholarly and 
serious in tone than Mr Fry’s 
Sex, Vice and Business, which 
gives the facts in a slightly 
sensationalized manner and is 
not concerned with interpreting 
them or suggesting what could 
be done to improve matters. Dr 
Greenwald studies six girls 
psycho-analytically and twenty 
by the interview method—a 
small sample, perhaps, but one 
which has yielded very interesting 
material. One of his methods 
was certainly original—that is, 
ten of the call girls were inter- 
viewed by others of the same 
‘profession’ whom he had trained 
to do such interview work. 

Dr Greenwald believes that 
this is a useful method when 
compiling information about 
members of a_ socially dis- 
approved group. His findings are 
based, therefore, on two disci- 
plines, that of psycho-analysis 
and that of social psychology, in 
an effort to treat the problem in 


depth. 
The call girls whom Dr 
Greenwald interviewed earn 


approximately twenty thousand 
dollars a year and do not pay 
acent in tax. How do they make 
so much? Well, their charges 
range from twenty to a hundred 
dollars for a session, depending 
on how much they think they 
can get out of a particular client. 
Of course, even call girls have 
their ‘business expenses’: their 
‘phone bills are rather high, 
partly because (to avoid detec- 
tion) they use an answering 
service or a telephone exchange 
to receive messages. Their apart- 
ments in cities like New York 
and Chicago are usually in the 
expensive areas, and landlords 
do not hesitate to raise the rent 
when they become aware of the 
ladies’ occupation. 

Clothing, too, costs a lot of 
money since the call girl takes 
pains in dressing well, but not 
garishly like ordinary prosti- 
tutes, so that she can appear 
similar to the respectable women 


of the profession. 


Key witness in a sensational 
New York vice trial 


who frequent high-class hotels 
and bars. Lingerie, négligé, cos- 
metics and perfume, as well as 
heavy laundry _ bills—some 
clients are fastidious hygieni- 
cally if not morally—also eat up 
money. 

Medical expenses are con- 
siderable: monthly check-ups to 
ensure freedom from VD, which 
appears to be rare among these 
girls, and occasional abortions. 
(Doctors willing to perform 
abortions may ask a fee of up 
to three thousand dollars.) Then 
money must be found for bri- 
bery, an activity not conducted 
on a credit basis, as Dr Green- 
wald reminds us. 

The call girl is very proud 
and concious of her status. She 
considers herself far superior to 
her sisters in sin, the common 
streetwalker or ‘house’ girl. One 
of them complained of a man 
in these terms: ‘He acted as if 
I was a street girl.’ Attractive- 
ness, financial standing, groom- 
ing, manners, and not least the 
state in which she keeps her ‘old 
man’ (pimp), all add up to give 
these girls, at least in their own 
eyes, a position in society. Their 
pimps frequently can afford, 
dressed to the nines of course, 
to ride round in Cadillac con- 


vertibles—that American success 
symbol. 

Call girls like to associate with 
each other and are often to be 
found in the company of drug 
addicts, sharepushers, crooked 
bookmakers and the like, people 
who manage to keep on the 
right side of the law without 
having any respect for it. Call 
girls realize only too well that 
people in general despise them 
and they are often worried that 
strangers may guess their ‘pro- 
fession’. In their leisure time 
these girls like films and tele- 
vision, but it is interesting that 
Dr Greenwald says he never 
visited a call girl’s flat without 
seeing a number of books in it, 
whereas he has often been in 
highly respectable homes that 
did not contain a single volume. 

Dr Greenwald psycho-analysed 
two call girls who came to him 
in distress; and he gives their 
social and _ psychiatric case 
histories. His summing up is 
worth quoting at some length, 
as it gets right to the funda- 
mental problem: 


On the basis of my experience 
with the call girls, particularly 
those in analysis, I believe that the 
first and most serious cause of 
their later difficulties was the 
intense early feeling of deprivation 
because of rejection by the mother, 
the feeling that the mother did not 
want to nurture them, feed them, 
take care of them. It is true that 
this lack of early nurture was 
sometimes caused by immediate 
economic problems facing the 
mother, but more frequently it 
seemed to arise from the fact that 
the mothers were inadequate in- 
dividuals, immature and unable to 
give their daughters the love they 
needed. At a primitive unconscious 
level, the girls seemed to see their 
mothers as withholding the breast 
from them, withholding the warm- 
ing, relaxing milk of love. 


Having found their mothers 
inadequate the girls turned to 
fathers (and father substitutes). 
Dr Greenwald suggests that 
what they wanted from men was 
not so much sexual experience 
as ‘nurture, feeding and being 
taken care of’. This search 
ended in failure too. Early 
deprivation and subsequent 
anger led them to self-degrada- 
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tion. By abasing themselves they 
found they could, so to speak, 
punish their mothers. Money 
became a symbol of the love 
they had never had—so import- 
ant indeed that in their slang 
money is called ‘bread’. This 
attempt to resolve their difficul- 
ties by acquiring money also 
proved unsatisfactory, so that 
they were forced—psychologi- 
cally—to squander it or give it 
away to pimps. 

The girls on whom this survey 
is based range in age from nine- 
teen to forty-three, with an 
average age of twenty-nine. 
Educational backgrounds differ, 
but most of them have had a 
‘high school’ education. Six have 
never been married, seven have 
been married twice, and one has 
been married three times. A 
view popularized by Shaw is 
that prostitutes are created by 
economic pressure. Only three 
girls in the sample come from 
an economically depressed back- 
ground. Most of them before 
becoming call girls had jobs 
that needed little skill or train- 
ing. Others were  showsgirls, 
dancers in night clubs and strip- 
teasers. Dr Greenwald found that 


there was a surprising resem- 
blance between the family situ- 
ations into which these girls 
were born. Of the group of 
twenty, not one had parents 
with a_ well-adjusted marital 
relationship. In three-quarters of 
the cases the home had been 
broken up before the girl 
reached adolescence, while in 
the five cases where the marriage 
did not break up the girls never 
saw any demonstration of 
sympathy or affection between 
their parents. 

One girl said of her parents: 
‘The way they talk and live is 
revolting’; another remarked: 
‘I never knew Pop, and Mom 
never had any time for us.’ They 
found themselves rejected by 
fathers who left the parental 
home and mothers who liked to 
remind them they were burden- 
some and that great sacrifices 
had been made for them. 
Doubly rejected, they came to 
feel not only unwanted and un- 
loved but also unworthy of 
being wanted or loved. Early on 
the girls found that through 
sexual activity with an adult 
they could be rewarded. 

By yielding sexual gratification 


they could get a reward in 
affection and interest. Thus, by 
yielding this pleasure to some- 
one, they could temporarily 
overcome their feelings of loneli- 
ness and unworthiness and 
simultaneously express hostility 
towards their parents. Later they 
all came to the conclusion that 
men ought to pay in hard cash 
for their enjoyment, and through 
one contact or another entered 
the ‘racket’. 

. In Dr Greenwald’s view the 
clinical picture presented by 
these call girls shows that they 
are in need of some kind of 
psychotherapy. It is true that 
such treatment costs money, but 
he argues that it need not be 
more expensive than the cost of 
arrest and imprisonment. Futher- 
more, he points out that recent 
advances in group _ therapy 
reduce the cost of treatment, 
since one therapist is thus able 
to treat six or ten patients 
simultaneously. 

The Call Girl is a timely and 
constructive study and there can 
be no doubt that, with suitable 
modifications, much of what Dr 
Greenwald has to say also 
applies to call girls in Britain. 


HUMANIST GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe 
176 Garthdee Rd. Aberdeen. 
ACTON & DISTRICT HUMANIST 
GROUP (formerly Chiswick & District 
Group).—H_ Penfold, 22 Standish Road, 
London, W6. 

BASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 68 
Honeypot Lane, Basildon. Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 217 
Walmlev Rd, Sutton Coldfield 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive. Brighton 5. 
BRISTOL.—Mrs J. Wynne Willson, 3 The 
Fosseway, Bristol 8. 

BOURNEMOUTH & POOLE.—Miss G. 


(Chairman), 


£. Roberts, 8 Erpingham Road, Brank- 
some, Poole, Dorset. 

CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St. Cardiff 

COVENTRY.—John Blakemore, 76 
Monkswood Crescent, Bell Green, 
Coventry. 


DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormit, Fife 

EAST SURREY.—J. Wallace, 
Lodge Lane. Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Mrs_ B. M._ Walsh, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead. Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glaseow 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
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258 Old 


H4 RROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave. 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at Greenhill 
School, St Anne’s Road. Harrow. 
HORNCHURCH.—Don Baker, 14 Glamis 
Drive, Hornchurch, Essex (Hornchurch 
40665). 

ILFORD.—Miss D. Roberts, 
more Road, Ilford, Essex. 
LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Mrs H. S. Bowler. 172 
Forest Hill Road, London, SE23 (FOR 
5786) 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
LONDON, Wimbiedon.—Miss B. W. E. 
Myatt, 43 Haslemere Avenue, London, 
Swis. 

MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling. Maidstone 
NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Ave., Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square. Orpington, Kent. 
READING.—Mrs B. Murray, 77 North- 
court Avenue, Reading (Reading 82167). 
ROMFORD.—Stan Silver, 7 Parkside 
Avenue, Romford. 

SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Road, Thundersley, Essex 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Road. Sutton. Surrey (VIG 8794). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 


29 Gart- 


Mulberry 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 


BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 


pool 10. 
CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 


Fields, Winchcombe. nr Cheltenham, Glos. 
ENFIELD HUMANIST SOCIETY.—J. C. 
Narbeth, 9 Avondale Crescent (near Alma 
Road/Green Street), Enfield, Middx. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—Mrs E. Elkan, 42a Westbere Road, 
London, NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

MONTREAL HUMANIST FELLOW- 
SHIP.—P. G. Dowman, 2090 Decarie 
Boulevard, Apt 2, Montreal, 28, Canada. 
NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Mrs D. Weeks, 72 Tooronga 
Terrace, Beverley Hills. NSW. Australia. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 

RPA (CHICAGO-MIDWEST BRANCH). 
—Oscar Wycliff Harman, 1 LaSalle St, 
Chicago 2, TIl 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Cre'lin, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm 
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REASON AND MORALS 


by R. OSBORN 


The ultimate reason for a moral choice 
is what is approved by a rational man 


ment among laymen who 

turn to philosophy as to 
what professional philosophers 
are up to. In academic journals 
lengthy papers appear on odd 
linguistic problems which the 
layman reads with dazed incom- 
prehension. What does it all 
amount to? Is there really an 
academic hoax, as Gellner 
suggests, or is it that, with the 
takeover by science of many 
philosophical questions, modern 
philosophers have been forced 
into odd linguistic corners for 
problems with which to busy, 
and to vindicate, themselves? 

Russell wrote: ‘A great many 
philosophical questions are, in 
fact, scientific questions with 
which science is not yet ready 
to deal.’ This is particularly true 
of the field of moral philosophy, 
where a strong revulsion against 
the arid logical fussiness of 
modern philosophy is growing 
and the psychologists and socio- 
logists are steadily moving in. 

John Wilson’s new book 
Reason and. Ethics (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s) is both an 
expression of this revulsion and 
an attempt to bring moral think- 
ing into closer relation with 
human purpose. It lacks the 
forthright candour of Gellner’s 
approach and seems designed 
more to catch the eye of modern 
philosophers than the laymen 
whose battle it is fighting. 
Hence, while it is written in a 
clear and persuasive manner, 
there are tedious patches in the 
current idiom of language games. 
Nevertheless, it makes many 
excellent points and should find 
an important place in humanist 
philosophical literature. 

Central to Wilson’s thesis is 
the need to relate moral con- 
cepts to human purpose. Moral 
thinking arises in human society 
and the criteria for the appli- 


Tne is a growing puzzle- 


cation of moral terms is to be 
found in the fulfillment of 
human purposes. Wilson rightly 
makes rationality or reason the 
ultimate criterion of moral 
decisions. He writes that ‘to ask 
for an ultimate reason for a 
moral choice is, in effect, to ask 
whether a rational person in 
full possession of the facts 
would regard such a course as 
satisfactory’. 

An objection to offering 
rationality as the ultimate cri- 
terion for moral decisions is 
that rationality is an evaluative 
term ; but this is not necessarily 
so. In philosophical discourse, 
rationality or reason, as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of man, 
has been thought about in some- 
what obscure terms with a 
strong evaluative undertone. 
This philosophical discourse has 
provided a useful general frame- 
work for the more precise 
observations of psychologists 
and sociologists, which have 
given to rationality a more 
descriptive content. 

Hence to describe a decision 
as rational is to do more than 
express our approval of it. It is 
to say that it has certain specific 
characteristics—the capacity to 
think ahead, to detach oneself 
imaginatively from the imme- 
diate situation, to see the situ- 
ation in a broader context, and 
so on. As Wilson puts it: ‘A 
rational person can only con- 
sider the facts and choose with- 
out prejudice.’ And he points out 
that the notion of rationality is, 
in fact, partly defined by the 
willingness to do this. 

The work of Freud, Piaget, 
Lerner, and many others has 
shown that rationality is a speci- 
fic characteristic of human 
thinking, showing itself in the 
growing child and correlated 
with its developing moral aware- 
ness. If we look for the criteria 


for moral decisions within 
human society—and where else 
can we look?—then rationality, 
carefully and non-evaluatively 
defined, provides the ultimate 
standard. 

It is true that one can, 
linguistically, step outside human 
society and ask questions such 
as ‘Is rationality, or even human 
life, a good thing?’ But this is 
to imply some superhuman 
sanction for human behaviour, 
some superhuman purpose that 
it is supposed to fulfill. If we 
reject such sanctions and pur- 
poses, these questions are mean- 
ingless in the sense of having no 
application or context. 

It is, of course, true that not 
all rational decisions are moral 
ones. And here Wilson makes 
an important point. He suggests 
that the issues that we consider 
to be moral ones depend upon 
their relative importance in 
human life. There is no sharp 
line of demarcation between 
moral and non-moral issues. We 
have to look at the facts and 
see how they relate to social life 
in general. 

As rational beings, we take 
some issues more seriously than 
others and those that are bound 
up with the very fabric of 
human society are brought into 
the sphere of moral discourse. 
We think of anti-Semitism, of 
lying, of aggression generally, as 
morally bad because they in- 
volve a denial, or limitation, of 
the humanity of others, This is 
to bring morality down to earth ; 
to give it a humanist basis; to 
make sense of it in terms of 
human purpose. 


RPA Development Fund 
Donations received during Sept, 1961: 


£3 8s 6d—F. Villiers Stuart. £2 2s—‘H.G.’; 
Ted Lewis. £2—Mrs M. E. Beesley. £1 15s 
—J. H. Hilton. £1 7s 6d—Mrs C. S. 
Burchill. £1 6s—S. J. Young. £1 1s—Mrs 
C. Abraham-Curiel; G. C. England; Dr 
R. C. MacKeith; Dr W. Manning; J. W. 
Nixon; W. Steinhardt. 19s—A. G. Barnes. 
14s 6d—L. E. Moore. 10s 6d—F. A. 
Bankes; J. K. Johnson. 10s—G. Streat- 
feild; H. E. Suske. 9s—D. Barnett; > 
Dockwrey; A. T. Rowell. 7s 9d—M. B. 
Stewart. 7s 6d—J. Thomson, Jr. 5s 6d— 
‘A friend’. 5s 3d—A. P. Wood. 5s—E. - 
Davis; R. T. A. Gibbon; J. Rowley; 
Waller. 4s—F. M. Ashworth; G. %: 
Douglas; R. Ruskin. 2s 6d—R. Dunkley; 
Mrs E. Jarvis. 
Total to September 30, 1961: £702 1s 10d 
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TELEVISION & RADIO 


TELEVISION 


RETURN OF THE 
BRAINS TRUST 


ITH the return of 
W ‘Monitor’ and the Brains 
Trust TV programmes 


have taken a turn for the better. 
On September 28 the Brains 
Trust was composed entirely of 
scientists, which I thought a 
mistake since some of the ques- 
tions raised could have been 
answered with effortless ease by 
a philosopher. They were ques- 
tions of fundamental concern to 
humanists, and although Sir 
Julian Huxley might be con- 
sidered a semi-official spokesman 
I found his performance some- 
what disappointing. He said he 
did not believe that the universe 
was created by God, but he 
believed that although we could 
not speak of its purpose we 
could discern a direction. 

There could be several re- 
joinders to this, but nobody 
made them. If thermodynamics 
is true, the direction of the 
universe is towards an increase 
of entropy. In other words, it 
is running down like a clock 
and one day will come to a stop. 
There are, of course, alternative 
views. It may wind up again 
and go on and on in unimagin- 
able cycles. 


Onwards and Upwards 


Huxley and Waddington be- 
lieve that biological evolution 
has a direction—onwards and 
upwards—and that we can take 
this cue for our moral values. 
The team fumbled badly in 
trying to grapple with what any 
modern philosopher would have 
seen at once as the real 
difficulty: namely, that values 
cannot be derived from facts. 
Professor Mackay came closest 
to the point by remarking that 
even if we can spot an evolu- 
tionary direction we still have 
to decide whether we ought to 
follow it. T. H. Huxley might 
have been quoted, for he said 
that we ought to oppose it. 
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However, Sir Julian seemed con- 
tent to reply that Professor 
Waddington had written a book 
solving this problem. What his 
solution was we were left to 
guess. 

Professor Williams made the 
excellent point that when you 
ask if life has a purpose you are 
really implying the existence of 
God. You illegitimately smuggle 
the concept of God into the 
question, unless all you mean is 
the sort of purpose man can give 
his own life. 


Current Affairs 


Another perennial is whether 
machines think. Professor Mac- 
kay was on home ground. He 
is a Calvinist who accepts the 
implications of Cybernetics for 
the human brain, but he thought 
that the difference between an 
automaton and a human being 
was that only the latter could 
establish a personal relationship. 
Whether this is due to the fact 
that we cannot yet manufacture 
a brain out of protoplasm was 
not altogether clear to me. Some 
hoped that one day scientists 
might be able to do the trick. 
It seems to be more of a prac- 
tical rather than a theoretical 
difficulty at the rate biochemistry 
is progressing. 

There can be no doubt that 
the BBC is still a long way 
ahead of ITV in its handling of 
current affairs. This is true even 
of its presentation of straight 
news. The German elections 
were admirably covered by 
‘Germany Chooses’, A glimpse 
of the wily and rather wobbly 
Adenauer revealed far more 
than his actual words. 

So, too, the Trafalgar Square 
demonstration of civil  dis- 
obedience was handled fully and 
fairly in ‘Tonight’ sub- 
sequent interviews. When Wood- 
row Wyatt asked the stock 
question, ‘Why not sit down in 
Red Square?’ he got the answer 
he deserved. He was told that 
people were protesting in favour 
of unilateral disarmament. And 


whether one agrees with them: 


or not it must be admitted that 
there is nothing illogical in their 
behaviour, granting their pre- 
mises. A psychiatrist made the 
interesting observation that the 
general apathy on the _ issue 
throughout the country is a more 
neurotic attitude than the pro- 
tests of those who believe we 
are in imminent danger of 
destroying civilization. 

I hope that no obstacles will 
be placed in the way of the 
BBC’s project for a second 
channel devoted mainly to inter- 
preting the news. The unhealthy 
indifference of the public to 
serious programmes is well ap- 
preciated by commercial pur- 
veyors, but the BBC has no 
advertisers to please. They must, 
however, please the Govern- 
ment, and they have recently 
been given little encouragement 
from this quarter. Their plans 
for colour television and for 
development in Wales. were: 
turned down. 


Shadow of Pilkington 


There is a dialectical relation- 
ship between BBC and com- 
mercial television. Looking over 
its shoulder at its successful 
rival, the BBC tends to lower its 
standards ; equally, and prodded 
by Pilkington, ITV tends to raise 
its standards. It can be con- 
gratulated on “Tempo’, which 
is presumably a riposte to 
‘Monitor’. The first edition did 
not quite find its feet, though it 
was admirably introduced by 
Lord Harewood. Vicky gave usa 
potted history of the art of the 
cartoonist and included a blas- 
phemous caricature of Christ 
drawn in the days of pagan 
Rome. The anti-Establishment 
team from the satirical revue 
Beyond the Fringe were disap- 
pointing, probably through no 
fault of their own. One dare not 
be too shocking on television. 

Finally, if we had undercover 
humanists at the BBC—and alas, 
we have not—they could not 
have devised a more deadly 
attack on the established Church 
than a serialization of Trollope’s 
Barchester Towers. The intrigues 
and jealousies in the Deanery 
made me think, also, of C. P. 
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Snow’s contemporary study of 
plotters for high office in The 
Masters. The time and place are 
different, but basic human 
nature is the same. 

CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 
‘THE LATE 
LORD BYRON’ 


OOKING through my 
[ra Times the other day, 
I came across a programme 
called ‘Don Juan in Cephalonia’. 
The words did not convey any- 
thing to me; I took it for one of 
those experiments the Third 
mounts from time to time for 
the exclusive benefit of eggheads, 
but the sub-title arrested my 
attention. It ran: ‘Conversations 
on Religion with Lord Byron’. 
The religious beliefs of a famous 
poet are very much our concern. 
Shelley, I remembered, des- 
cribes in Julian and Maddalo 
just such a ‘conversation’ be- 
tween himself and Byron at 
Venice. In the preface to that 
poem Julian (Shelley) declares 
himself an out and out ‘infidel’, 
but as to Byron—the Count 
Maddalo of the poem—he says 
‘what he thought was not exactly 
known’, I hoped the broadcast 
would throw some light on it 
and was not disappointed. 


Religious Doubt 


The programme was based on 
a posthumous book by Dr James 
Kennedy (Medical Officer to the 
British Garrison at Cephalonia), 
who had kept a record of his 
talks with Byron, then on his 
way to Missolonghi to fight for 
the oppressed Greeks. 

Byron’s knowledge of the 
Bible—at one point he produces 
a Bible from his pocket to help 
Dr Kennedy find a reference— 
Was something of a surprise. One 
had always known him for a 
rebel against God and man. 
‘You know, Dr Kennedy, I am 
reckoned a black sheep but am 
not so black as the world 
believes nor worse than others.’ 
Indeed throughout these talks he 
appears as a humble seeker after 
truth, willing to believe but 
deterred by honest doubt as to 


the truth of the Bible or the 
goodness of God. He was 
haunted by the sufferings of the 
many who had done no wrong 
or knew no better. The examples 
of religious hypocrisy and of 
superstition—especially among 
women—he had met wherever 
he went in France and Italy set 
him against the Church (‘the 
Romish Church’, Dr Kennedy 
qualified). A belief such as the 
absolution of sins he found 
ridiculous. Nor did he see the 
need of a Saviour or the utility 
of prayer: true devotion is of 
the heart. When he thought of 
the wonders of life he was grate- 
ful to God for having bestowed 
these things on him. (Dr Ken- 
nedy: ‘Gratitude is not enough.’) 

Predestination Byron held to 
be an essential Christian doctrine 
and God responsible for both 
the evil and the good in man. 
However, if there is a Hell he 
would not save all—as Dr 
Kennedy would have done—but 
only his sister, his daughter, and 
some of his friends! Asked 
about his wife, he replied: ‘I 
would save her too. If I have 
said anything disrespectful about 
Lady Byron I am sorry.’ He 
was always ready for a recon- 
ciliation with her. (These re- 
marks have some topical interest 
just now when Mrs Langley 
Moore’s book, The Late Lord 
Byron, is raising much dust.) 

Of Shelley, recently dead, he 
spoke in the warmest terms. 
Oddly enough, he saw a resem- 
blance between Dr Kennedy and 
Shelley in that both took a more 
hopeful view of human nature 
than he did. 

People, Byron went on to 


complain, wrongly attributed to 
him the sentiments he had put 
in the mouth of his characters. 
Cain, for example, was accord- 
ing to tradition a blasphemer 
and a murderer, In ‘Don Juan’ 
again all he had done was to 
tear off the veil from the secret 
vices of society—hence the re- 
sentment against him. 


Man and Legend 

Which is the true Byron, the 
legend or the man who talked to 
Dr Kennedy? Dr Kennedy had 
little doubt about the sincerity 
of Byron’s professions though he 
does observe that a ‘dissembler’ 
could have done as well. One 
cannot but admire the doctor’s 
own courage; he pulled no 
punches even when attacking 
Byron’s private life; but with 
that courage went a certain 
naiveté, and his missionary zeal 
has a comic air when one con- 
siders its object. 

What Byron thought of the 
doctor we learned later: ‘An 
eccentric man, a very good 
Calvinist, who thinks me so 
nearly and tolerably Christian 
that he is trying to make me 
actually one . . . I believe I will 
be converted.’ Is Byron mocking 
at himself here or expressing a 
genuine wish? Perhaps both, for 
in the last analysis there were 
two Byrons, the scoffer and the 
romantic, never completely 
fused. Had he _lived—who 
knows? He assured Dr Kennedy, 
who found the unrelieved cynic- 
ism of ‘Don Juan’ repulsive, that 
the Cantos still to come would 
be more to the doctor’s liking. 
But within a few months Byron 
was dead A. D. CoHEN 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, 
edited by Walter Stein (Merlin 
Press, 12s 6d). Although absolute 
pacifism is inconsistent with the 
moral teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the conditions 
in which war is considered justi- 
fiable are carefully defined. They 
accord with common sense, but 
they have been rendered obsolete 
by nuclear weapons. Such is the 
contention of the group of 
Catholic intellectuals who have 
contributed to this symposium. 
They include Walter Stein, Lec- 
turer in Philosophy and English 
Literature, Extra-Mural Dept, 
University of Leeds; G. E. M. 
Anscombe, Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy, Somerville College, Ox- 
ford, and translator of Wittgen- 
stein’s Philosophical Investiga- 
tions; R. A. Markus, Lecturer 
_in Medieval History, University 
of Liverpool; P. T. Geach, 
Reader in Logic, University of 
Birmingham ; and Roger Smith, 
Lecturer at Liverpool College of 
Art. For full measure there is an 
approving foreword by Arch- 
bishop T. D. Roberts, SJ. There 
is no official imprimatur. 

The principal arguments 
against the ‘balance of terror’ 
are familiar enough. The main 
emphasis of this book is on the 
moral issue raised. The authors 
believe that mass slaughter is 
wrong, and that even if unilater- 
alism means Communist domin- 
ation, the right way to resist is 
by non-violent methods. Mgr 
Roberts goes so far as to say 
‘Gandhi’s use of a power in the 
moral order comparable to 
atomic energy in the physical 
may perhaps point a way where 
ali other ways seem closed’, Like 
Miss Anscombe, he will have no 
truck with the theory of double 
intent which some _ casuists 
employ. There is obviously no 
comparison between killing a 
few non-combatants who happen 
to be near a genuinely military 
target and indiscriminate bomb- 
ing which kills millions. 

The writers quote a number 
of somewhat ambiguous Papal 
pronouncements. Their respect 
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does not conceal their longing 
for the Church to give forthright 
guidance. ‘Many of these state- 
ments are extraordinarily im- 
pressive’, writes the editor, ‘and 
one might have expected that 
such formulations as Pope Pius 
XID’s to the World Medical 
Association of September 1954, 
and the French Hierarchy’s 
statement of 1950, would be 
hard to reconcile with sub- 
sequent apologies—or silences— 
on nuclear weapons. But no 
adequate Catholic witness has 
emerged.’ 

There can be no doubt that if 
the Pope declared that it was a 
mortal sin to engage in nuclear 
war the political effect would be 
enormous. No hesitation is 
observed on such relatively 
trivial matters as artificial in- 
semination. We must admire the 
courage of the little minority of 
Catholics who speak where 
Rome is silent. 


CHUANG TZU. Translated 
from the Chinese by Herbert A. 
Giles. (Allen & Unwin, 35s.) In 
the seventh century Bc the great 
Chinese sage Lao Tzu taught 
men to return good for evil. 
‘Recompense injury with kind- 
ness’ was one of his sayings. He 
was followed by Confucius, 
whose more practical ethic 
gained wider support. However, 
the message of Lao Tzu was 
spread by his disciple Chuang 
Tzu, much as Christianity was 
preached by St Paul. The text 
of the disciple’s writings has 
been sifted and translated by 
Professor Giles. It has nothing 
in common with the medley of 
magic and alchemy which cor- 
rupted the original simplicity of 
Taoism. The philosophical con- 
cepts of Taoism bear some re- 
semblance to those of Hera- 
cleitus. The way of life coun- 
selled was a mystical quietism, 
contrasting, like Zen, with the 
extroverted Confucian system. 
By Western standards it seems 
pantheistic rather than theistic, 
but whether these categories 
apply to concepts so different 
from our own is doubtful. 


BEHAVIOUR, by D. E. Broad- 
bent (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 21s). 
Prof C. D. Broad once described 
Behaviourism as one of those 
theories which are so silly that 
only very learned men could 
have thought of them. The 
original version by Watson may 
have deserved this harsh judg- 
ment, but since it was formu- 
lated some fifty years ago the 
extreme emphasis on environ- 
mental factors, the too simple 
view of conditioned reflexes, the 
belief that thinking is literally 
sub-vocal talking, have been 
modified. Mr Broadbent, who is 
attached to the Applied Psycho- 
logy Unit of the Medical Re- 
search Council at Cambridge, 
describes recent progress and the 
more sophisticated methods of 
investigation now employed. He 
is particularly interesting on ex- 
periments dealing with the 
effects of reward and _punish- 
ment. The author expounds 
clearly and attractively the claim 
that this type of research is more 
scientific, but while welcoming 
all it can offer not everyone will 
be persuaded that it is more 
fruitful than other types of 
psychological investigation. 


CIVILIZATION AND 
ETHICS, by Albert Schweitzer ; 
THE RELIGION OF MAN, 


by Rabindranath Tagore; 
IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE, 
by Radhakrishnan (Unwin 


Books, 7s 6d each). The new 
series of paperbacks issued by 
Allen & Unwin include several 
of Bertrand Russell’s popular 
books, Harold Laski’s Introduc- 
tion to Politics, Arthur Waley’s 
Chinese Poems, and Ortega y 
Gasset’s Revolt of the Masses. 
The juxtaposition of Schweitzer, 
Tagore and Radhakrishnan is a 
particularly interesting example 
of contrast. Schweitzer’s doctrine 
of ‘Reverence for Life’ would be 
welcomed by the Indian writers. 
On the other hand, he sets his 
characteristic opposition of 
World and Life Affirmation 


against the Eastern view which 
he describes as World and Life 
Negation. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—I read with great interest 
Dr Karl Menninger’s article 
Verdict Guilty—Now What?’, 
because as chairman of my 
magistrates’ bench and as chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions I have 
to deal with the problem of 
sentencing offenders against the 
law from a very practical point 
of view. Firstly, I would like to 
point out several places where 
Dr Menninger’s remarks do not 
apply to England. He says ‘the 
perpetrators of most offences are 
never detected: of those detec- 
ted, only a fraction are found 
guilty and still fewer serve a 
“sentence” ’. According to the 
Criminal Statistics, England and 
Wales, 1960, published by HM 
Stationery Office, in 1960 there 
were 743,713 indictable offences 
known to the police, of which 
330,251 were cleared up during 
the year. 174,659 persons were 
proceeded against, and 135,652 
persons were found guilty. Of 
those convicted, 24,031 were 
imprisoned, 59,507 were fined, 
36,766 were put on probation, 
and 15,348 were otherwise dealt 
with. 

Dr Menninger talks about 
offenders being consigned to in- 
titutional confinement ‘on the 
basis of laws written many years 
ago’. The last Criminal Justice 
Act was passed in 1956, and a 
new one is about to go through 
Parliament. Other acts, dealing 
with various offences, are 
equally recent. Dr Menninger 
complains of the criminal law- 
yer’s ignorance of psychology, 
and he writes: ‘Most lawyers 
have no conception of the mean- 
ing or methods of psychiatric 
tase study and diagnosis.’ This 
would have been true here 
twenty years ago, but lawyers 
and judges have learnt a lot of 
pychology in that interval. I 
would cite as an example Mr 
Claud Mullins, a former Metro- 
politan magistrate, whose two 
books Crime and Psychology 


and Why Crime? are well worth 
reading. Mr Miullins retired 
from being a Metropolitan 
Stipendiary some time ago but 
he is still a very active member 
of the Council of the Magis- 
trates Association. All criminal 
courts, before sentencing for a 
serious offence, have before 
them a report prepared by the 
probation officer. It is the duty 
of this officer to make what is 
virtually a psychiatric case study 
of the offender and to bring to 
the notice of the court any 
special psychological features 
which should be taken into 
account, Although the probation 
officer is not a medical psycholo- 
gist, he is trained in modern 
psychological methods, and, in 
my experience, his reports are 
usually very complete and ex- 
tremely valuable. If the offender 
has been kept in prison before 
his trial, there is a report from 
the prison doctor, who almost 
invariably has psychological 
training and experience. Courts 
are now able to make a pro- 
bation order with a condition 
that the offender undergoes 
psychological treatment, This 
provision of the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948 is very valuable and 
is being much used in suitable 
cases, 

One often has to decide 
whether an offender is capable 
of being reformed by any of the 
non-imprisonment methods open 
to the court or whether he is 
unlikely to respond to such 
methods and must be shut up 
for as long as possible for the 
protection of the public. No 
doubt, if we knew more psycho- 
logy we might know how to 
reform those whom we now 
have to imprison, but I am 
afraid that time has not come 
yet. I am all in favour of the 
civilized attitude which Dr 
Menninger advocates, and of 
treatment rather than punish- 
ment in suitable cases. However, 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


in many cases reformative treat- 
ment is obviously not possible 
by any methods which are prac- 
ticable at present, and then 
imprisonment for the protection 
of the public is the only answer. 
I am surprised to gather from 
Dr Menninger’s article that 
American criminal practice is 
so much behind ours in the 
application of psychology ts 
penology. We have a very long 
way to go in England yet, but 
we are moving in the right 
direction. In the past British 
lawyers were only concerned 
with ensuring that an accused 
man got a fair trial and that in 
trying him justice was done. 
Now they are beginning to 
realize that their most difficult 
task begins after the verdict, and 
that it is here that they need the 
help of the psychologist —ROGER 
Nort, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


Sir,—So Hector Hawton joins 
the prophets in their retributive 
sentiment ‘An eye for an eye’ 
in screaming for the death of 
Eichmann (‘Personally Speaking’, 
August Humanist). One had 
hoped that such dogmatism 
lingered only in the dying embers 
of fanatical religion, but it 
appears we must watch for it 
even in our own breasts. For 
dogmatism it is, and an unthink- 
ing dogmatism, to cry for 
the death of those whom we 
disagree with—those who have 
‘forfeited all claim to live in 
human society’, as we may think. 
Certainly we cannot simply 
tolerate when an unpopular view 
gives forth unpopular action— 
for that is what we mean by 
‘anti-social’-—but we should try 
always to understand, and if 
after understanding we still can- 
not agree, do no more than try 
to convert. 

I agree that in this case 
understanding is difficult and 
perhaps impossible, that con- 
version is remote, that we must 
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protect ourselves from so un- 
popular a man; but have we 
any right as humanists, and is 
there any need, to kill him? To 
do so would betray our liberal 
principles to satisfy only a 
primitive punitive urge, one 
which we claim to be free from, 
to have outgrown—M. F. 
THOMPSON, Singapore. 


What Tagore Believed 

Sir,—A_ few observations in 
Mr A. D. Cohen’s otherwise 
informative criticism of the BBC 
talks on Tagore (The Humanist, 
July) are, to say the least, mis- 
leading. Mr Cohen writes: ‘He 
lie. Tagore] was personally 
drawn towards the British way 
of life and looked to Britain to 
deliver his people from the 
shackles of superstition, poverty, 
and ignorance. The Amritsar 
massacre opened his eyes to the 
harsh reality.’ I invite Mr Cohen 
first to point out a_ single 
sentence in Tagore’s voluminous 
works where he ever refers to 
such a thing as ‘the British way 
of life’. 

Mr A. D. Cohen’s second con- 
tention is even further from the 
truth. Tagore grew up as an 
ardent nationalist. He never 
cherished any illusions about 
imperialism, British or otherwise. 
He was one of the acclaimed 
leaders of the nationalist move- 
ment in Bengal known as the 
Swadeshi movement, which 
swept through the province in 
1905, when Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy in India, chose to divide 
the great presidency into two. 
He urged people in India not to 
depend on the British Indian 
Government for anything. His 
first major work in politics was 
written to drive this message 
home and was called Atma- 
shakti (1905) (literally ‘self- 
power’, or in other words ‘self- 
reliance’), Above all, Tagore 
was a keen student of inter- 
national affairs and was always 
aware of the aggressive role of 
imperialism. His disgust with 
the intrigues of the imperialist 
powers from the end of the nine- 
teenth century till his death 
found expression in many 
articles and poems. 

Tagore’s attitude to national- 
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ism, however, matured with 
years and experience. He took 
leave of active politics when the 
Swadeshi movement, after being 
suppressed by police outrages, 
passed into terrorism. He also 
got a bit tired of the social 
reactionary attitude of some 
middle-class and landlord politi- 
cians in colonial India. These 
men exploited nationalist 
fervour to perpetuate their own 
sectional interests and the social 
institutions which made their 
continued existence _ possible. 
They stood in the way of all 
social reforms. To them, ‘nation- 
al customs’, however harmful, 
had to be maintained because 
they were of national origin. 
They dismissed all social critic- 
isms as Western inspired and for 
some time succeeded in giving a 
reactionary twist to the revolu- 
tionary ardour of youth. His 
disenchantment with nationalism 
as a general ideal which had 
started from some years before 
the First World War grew more 
and more intense with the pro- 
gress of that war. 

Both from his experience at 
home and abroad Tagore saw 
that nationalism could be used 
as a tool both by the oppressed 
and by the oppressors to assert 
their rights or privileges, as the 
case might be. He therefore 
stressed the rights and dignity of 
man as such and insisted that 
the rights of nations are derived 
from these general rights, and 
not the other way round. His 
renunciation of his Knighthood 
immediately after the Amritsar 
massacre Was a_ completely 
natural act for him. It was not 
prompted by any sudden shift 
of emotions towards the British 
or the British Empire. 

Tagore’s first differences with 
Mahatma Gandhi arose over 
the non-cooperation movement 
largely because he feared that 
Gandhian nationalism might 
resurrect the walls of isolation 
which Hindu India had built 
around itself over the centuries 
prior to British rule. He also 
held that Gandhism depended 
too much on the religious ob- 
scurantism of both Hindus and 
Muslims in India. His fears over 
the first point subsided as the 


Mahatma explained himself and 
the Gandhian movement proved 
otherwise in reality. His fears on 
the second aspect of the Gand. 
hian movement has, however, 
proved to be too true. Both the 
partition of India and_ the 
murder of Gandhi stand as 
abiding historical testimony to 
the simple fact that a movement 
that depends too much on un- 
critical faith tends to lose its 
way even when led by a saintly 
and selfless man, as Mahatma 
Gandhi undoubtedly was— 
A. K. BHATTACHARYYA, W. 
Bengal, India. 


Rival Cosmologies 
Sir,—Does not the use of the 
word ‘creation’ by the proposers 
of a steady-state theory of the 
universe involve a_ perfectly 
straightforward point in_prac- 
tical semantics? If one uses a 
word which has a_ generally 
accepted meaning, one must 
expect that meaning to be con- 
veyed to one’s hearers. ‘Creation’ 
implies a creator. If the ‘steady- 
staters’ do not wish to be under- 
stood to imply a creator, they 
must use a different word. Is it 
not as simple as that?—J. S. L. 
GiLmour, Cambridge. 


Shaw and Sex 


Sir,—Mr Du Cann accuses 
Shaw of failing his own creed 
of the Life Force by the sterility 
of his marriage and maintains 
that the first duty of every 
human being is procreation. If 
there were any danger of the 
human race dying out through 
a preponderance of childless 
unions, Shaw would have been 
the first to agree that it was the 
duty of every normal man and 
woman to produce children. But 
any imminent danger of human 
extinction lies in the possibility 
of a nuclear holocaust, not in 
too low a birth rate. 

According to Mr Du Cann, 
Shaw ought presumably to have 
gone back on the promise which 
Charlotte exacted from him as 
a condition of their marriage, 
and forced her to make it a 
marriage in the full sense. But 
Shaw was a man of honour, 
above such despicable treachery. 

A letter in the September issue 
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sates that ‘to call such a union 
a marriage is extending the 
meaning of that word beyond its 
semantic limits’. Nonsense! The 
gmantic limits of a word are 
st, if at all, by ordinary usage, 
and most ordinary people would 
be more likely to say after a 
wedding ceremony ‘Now you are 
married’ than ‘Soon you will be 
married’. 

Another letter in the same 
sue asserts that ‘Shaw suffered 
from some slight but not un- 
common physical defect which 
made him incapable of normal 
sexual intercourse’, Your corres- 
pondent says twice that there is 
‘no doubt at all about this’, but 
adds that he does not know of 
‘any medical evidence’. The ad- 
jective ‘medical’ is apparently 
intended to imply that there is 
some other kind of evidence, but 
none is mentioned. If there is 
any, it would be of interest to 
Shavian scholars the world over. 
As far as I know, all the avail- 
able evidence—Shaw’s diaries, 
letters, and so on—points to his 
having been sexually normal. He 
is known to have been on terms 
of sexual intimacy with at least 
two women prior to his mar- 
tiage: the first, one of his 
mother’s singing pupils, Mrs 
Jenny Patterson, who became 
insanely jealous of his other 
women friends, and the second, 
the chief cause of Jenny’s 
jealousy, Florence Farr. Neither 
of these women apparently 
found Shaw sexually inadequate, 
and both of them were women 
with previous sexual experience. 
As for Shaw’s own reaction, let 
him speak for himself: ‘I liked 
sexual intercourse because of its 
amazing power of producing a 
celestial flood of emotion and 
exaltation of existence which, 
however momentary, gave me a 
sample of what may one day be 
the normal state of being for 
mankind in intellectual ecstasy.’ 
—BARBARA SMOKER (Hon Gen 
Sec, The Shaw Society), London, 
SE23. 


Truth and Survival 

Sim,—Dr Temperley argues 
that the fact of Christianity hav- 
ing survived so many ages is to 
him the most convincing argu- 


ment for the truth of its ideas. 
This tantamounts to saying that 
the age of an idea is the measure 
of its veracity, which makes one 
suspect if Dr Temperley is not 
following some private system of 
logic unknown to the rest of us. 
However, suppose we grant him 
this latitude ; would he not then 
be obliged to accord similar in- 
fallibility to the non-Christian 
ideas of other equally old if not 
older religions, e.g. Hinduism, 
which certainly has managed to 
survive longer than the Christian 
Churches? I wonder if he 
would? - 

The claim by an individual to 
be God is also not unique to the 
Christian religion. In one of the 
Hindu scriptures, the Bhagavad 
Gita (at least 200 Bc), the Lord 
Krishna, made a similar claim 
to be the one and only God. 
Yet Krishna has hardly made 
‘a very rapid translation to com- 
plete oblivion’, as Dr Temperley 
would expect of a non-Christian 
claimant. Instead, to this day 
he is accepted as the one and 
only God by millions of devout 
Hindus in India and elsewhere 
who easily outnumber the devout 
Christians of this world. 

What, then, is the reason for 
the continued survival of the 
Church, if not the superiority of 
what it stands for? The answer 
is simple. It does not survive. If 
church attendance be our criter- 
ion, the Church is dead. If, 
however, by the Church Dr 
Temperley means the organized 
body of priests, it can safely be 
said that if it continues to 
survive it is proof not of the 
soundness of its ideas but of the 
soundness of its finances, The 
Church holds vast properties and 
investments which regularly yield 
the funds needed for its per- 
petual survival—K. KuMaR, 
London, E12. 


Sir,—I read my friend Colin 
Brookes-Smith’s review of Dr 
Temperley’s book A Scientist 
Who Believes in God and that 
author’s letter with much in- 
terest. If one who does not go 
all the way with the anti- 
religious views of some human- 
ists may express an opinion, it 
is that survival of any religion, 


on any grounds, can hardly be 
taken as proof that its ideas of 
‘God’ are true. Hinduism has 
survived much longer than 
Christianity, and has assumed 
the existence of so many gods 
and goddesses that it can satisfy 
many differing sections of reli- 
gious faith in India in one form 
or another. It has produced 
offshoots such as Buddhism, 
which has gained converts 
further East, and Sikhism, which 
broke away on a monotheistic 
basis from what its ten Gurus 
found to be corrupt in Hindu- 
ism. Mahomedanism is an off- 
shoot from Christianity on 
similar grounds and has won 
converts all over Asia and 
Africa. Each of these religions 
has its ideas of ‘God’, singular 
or plural, and all survive today. 
Is this proof of the truth of any 
of their ideas, or of the existence 
of their gods? To me the simp- 
lest and most convincing idea of 
‘God’ is in the saying of Jesus, 
‘God is spirit—not ‘a’ spirit, 
which I believe to be a faulty 
translation perhaps deliberately 
made to induce acceptance of 
the personal nature of the Chris- 
tian God. Many agnostics and 
even atheists will accept the 
probability of some _ spiritual 
force beyond man’s present com- 
prehension. Some form of reli- 
gion seems to have existed from 
the very earliest days of 
primitive man’s evolution, but it 
has advanced so far from:anim- 
ism in modern religions, and has 
taken such diverse forms, that 
it seems unreasonable to accept 
any particular religion’s ideas of 
‘God’ as correct.—Lt-Col L. R. 
Hocce, Overstrand, Norfolk. 


Revolt of the Angries 

Sir,—I was glad to see the 
articles on literature in the 
August Humanist. Although 
literary articles pure and simple 
might not be of wide appeal, I 
feel that explorations of the 
social and religious implications 
of modern literature are abund- 
antly worthwhile ; also, they are 
likely to be of interest to most 
educated people. 

To Pat Sloan’s sample of 
‘angries’ (surely a _ dreadful 
term!), could profitably be 
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added Wolf Mankowitz, Nigel 
Dennis, and John Arden. Man- 
kowitz’s My Old Man’s a Dust- 
man is sheer delight, not only 
for its Cockney humour but for 
its social significance, for to its 
hero can aptly be applied 
Sloan’s words about Sillitoe’s 
Arthur Seaton: he ‘expresses a 
spirit of rebellion which is the 
essence of anarchism’. Two 
Plays and a Preface is a brilliant 
take-off on religion and psycho- 
logy, and the preface in particu- 
lar is positively Shavian. 

I think Sloan is rather at fault 
in his interpretation of the 
angries as caught in a dilemma 
wherein they must choose social- 
ism or else be nihilistic. There 
seem pleasanter alternatives, and 
Nicolas Walter’s interpretation 
in Anarchy, No 1 (17a Maxwell 
Road, London, SW6, 1s 6d), is 
in my opinion closer to the spirit 
of these writers. Walter sees 
Amis, Sillitoe, Osborne, and the 
rest as a ‘new wave’ in English 
literature, signalling a return to 
an old tradition—‘the tradition 
of Dekker and Defoe and 
Dickens, a narrow but deep 
tradition, red-blooded and rich, 
obstreperous and_ soft-centred, 
noisy and affectionate’. 

The rebellion of the angries or 
new wave is part of a wider 
movement of rejection of the 
bogus and phoney and affected 
—not only in the Establishment, 
but also in our would-be emanci- 
pators. The beatniks and the 
New Left are other facets of 
this movement of which dissent 
and personal protest are the 
chief characteristics, What ap- 
pears to some observers as 
nihilism is simply this rejection 
of the bogus and phoney values 
of the orthodoxies of our time. 
—K. J. Mappockx, Auckland, 
NZ. 


Humanist Funerals 

Sir,—I am mildly surprised 
and amused at Hector Hawton’s 
preoccupation with the niceties 
of humanist burial. It does not 
seem to me to be rational to 
care whether there is symbolism 
—or lack of it—after one has 
asserted a disbelief in the sur- 
vival of the ‘soul’ or anything 
else. The removal of a cross, the 
350 


specifically Christian symbol, 
seems to be yet another symbolic 
act which can have little mean- 
ing to anybody but the dead 
humanist and he, one ventures 
to assert, is hardly in a position 
to care. A few more suggestions 
like this and a ‘humanist burial’ 
will become as ritualistic as a 
Christian one! 

I realize that Mr Hawton 

might have in mind the right to 
dispense with something in which 
one does not believe, but his 
analogy with the right to affirm 
instead of taking an oath is not 
a good one. When I affirm it is 
I—the live, conscious and, I 
hope, responsible me—who does 
so. After I am dead I shall have 
relinquished my interest in this 
and all other matters which con- 
cern me as a living, thinking 
being. Admittedly it will be my 
last opportunity, should I make 
such provisions as Mr Hawton 
suggests, to make a purely de- 
bating point: a bit of propa- 
ganda for the Movement. On 
the whole, I think it is likely to 
be misunderstood. I shall not 
be able to argue my reasons and 
elaborate them, and my final 
gesture could well be misinter- 
preted as a fear of or respect 
for the conventions of Christian 
burial—Roy BREWER, London, 
NW3. 
[Note: The type of funeral is 
the legal responsibility of the 
executors, whatever the de- 
ceased’s wishes may have been. 
—Ep.] 


Pleasure and Altruism 
Sir,—Rationalists yield a valu- 
able position to the Christian 
when they concede his statement 
that altruistic action involves 
sacrifice of pleasure, The Chris- 
tian proceeds to argue that 
belief in God enables men to 
accept the sacrifice involved in 
altruistic action, and he contends 
that unbelievers have no such 
incentive. But in the _ herd 


animal the exercise of altruism 
is an instinct, the exercise of 
which yields pleasure. The clas- 
sic case related by Darwin comes 
to mind. A bull was penned for 
some time alone, but within 
sight of the herd. He gradually 


showed increasing disquiet and,\noveme 
on being released, dashed into }horse. 
the thickest part of the herd,} In sir 
rubbing flanks with his fellowsJian, wh 
with every sign of pleasure, )jumani: 

The herd animal finds pleasure furgued 
in the herd and in its welfare. jn thess 
He fights if the herd is attacked, upproac 
and of course countless instances }need fo 
of mutual aid among herd jerned 
animals are on record. Unless 
we can believe that animals act 
thus out of a sense of duty, we 
must conclude that the acts are 
instinctive and pleasure-giving. 

Naturally, as with all 
pleasures, not all animals take 
the same pleasure in altruism; 
but in some degree, and in some 
way, the pleasure is probably 
felt by all. Once grant that 
altruistic action is a pleasure, 
and the problem of values is 
simplified. Agreed that if a man 
assert that in a certain action 
he is sacrificing a great pleasure 
to a small one, there is no way 
of proving him wrong; but it 
is probable that such assertions 
generally spring from lack of 
careful self-examination. 

The principle has also a bear- 
ing on education. It is generally 
useless to tell a child ‘Don't 
think only of your own plea- 
sure’; say rather, ‘You will find |, 
it a pleasure to make others 
happy’. It is only the abnormal 
child or adult who is attracted 
to self-sacrifice, and this is the 
main reason why there has been 
so little acceptance of the Chris- 
tian ethic. I am always surprised 
when rationalists admit that the 
Christian ethic is the ideal one, 
since it is based on false prin- 
ciples and is impossible in prac- 
tice. To take only one alter- 
native, the ethical principles laid 
down by Spencer offer a far 
more useful guide for human 
behaviour —HENRY MEULEN, }; 
London, SW19. 


Organized Humanism 

Sir,—I was asked recently by 
a young humanist at the univer- 
sity here what the case was for } 
humanists organizing. It had 
evidently been suggested to him 
by older people at the univer- 
sity that we were all humanists 
now and that those of us who 
were active in the humanist 
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movement were flogging a dead 
horse. 

In similar vein, a local librar- 
ian, when asked about books on 
umanism in the public library, 
argued that most serious books 
in these days have a humanist 
Boroach and that there is no 
need for books specifically con- 
erned with humanism as such. 


we learn that Archibald 
Robertson died at _ his 
;ftome in Oxford on Sunday, 
October 15. We received the 
rews too late for a memoir to 
pear in this issue of The 
Humanist, but a‘tribute will be 
wublished next month, together 
ith the last contribution he 
t us, his own translation of 
Russian estimate of Thomas 
Paine. 
but it * * * 


In January the Rationalist 
Annual will make its appearance. 
The 1962 number contains a 
“hort story by Naomi Mitchison 
nnd an article on ‘Thinking 
about Thinking’ by Kathleen 
, Wott. Lord Raglan discusses 
vhat we can know about pre- 
tistoric men, Mr J. Maynard 
Smith criticizes an article by 
ofessor Darlington in the 
urrent Rationalist Annual, Prof 
._G. N. Flew examines Prof 
.H. Carr’s Trevelyan Lectures 
in History, Dr E. H. Hutten 
ntributes to the Two Cultures 


ving. : is with deep regret that 
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“ iscussion, Mr R. F. Atkinson 
ipproaches social and _ political 
roblems as a linguistic philo- 


, pher, Prof J. B. S. Haldane 
Writes provocatively on Agnos- 
licism, and Mr A. K. Bhat- 
lacharyya throws a fascinating 
light on a nineteenth century 
ioneer of rationalism in India. 
ere is something to almost 
erybody’s taste in a sympo- 


as ium which since 1884 has 
“ for egularly expressed the rational- 
t oa point of view. 


* * * 

The commemorative plaque 
0 Charles Bradlaugh, to which 
tference was made last month, 
vill be unveiled by Mr Anthony 


Books of that kind are conten- 
tious and cause trouble on the 
selection committee. This did 
not stop him adding continually 
to the section on Christianity, 
which is regarded as a must. 
In the case of the student I 
was able, off the cuff, to men- 
tion several recent cases where 
it had been assumed in public 


Wedgwood Benn at 29 Turner 
Street, Stepney, at 3 pm on 
Wednesday, November 8. After 
the ceremony, by courtesy of 
Mr R. T. Paget, QC, MP, there 
will be a reception and tea in 
the Members’ Dining Room, 
House of Commons, at 4 pm. 
Accommodation for the recep- 
tion is limited to 150, and the 
RPA, NSS, and EU have each 
been allotted fifty tickets for 
disposal. Applications should be 
made by members to their res- 
pective organizations and accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 
five shillings. 


Group Activities 

South-East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, 
Catford. Thur, Nov 2, 7.30 pm, 
Annual General Meeting followed 
by S. Cook, ‘The Civil Servant at 
Law’. 

Enfield Humanist Society, The 
Settlement, Greenleaf Road, Wal- 
thamstow. Sat, Nov 25, F. H. 
Amphlett Micklewright, ‘Modern 
Humanism’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sun, Nov 5, 5.30 pm, J. B. Coates, 
‘Existentialism and Humanism’. 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 100 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle 1. Meet- 
ings on November & 
and 29. 

Sutton Humanist Group, 11 Park 
Hill, Carshalton Beeches. Sat, Nov 
18, 7.30, Basil Bradlaugh Bonner, 
‘Abortion—Legal or Illegal?’ 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
Usher Institute, Warrender Park 
Road, Edinburgh. Meetings on the 
second Tuesday of each month, 
7.30-10.15 pm. 

Bristol Humanist Group, Royal 
Hotel, College Green, Bristol. 
Meetings held on the last Tuesday 
of each month. 


that atheists and agnostics were 
second-class citizens who lacked 
certain rights, but I realized 
that my ideas on why humanists 
should organize did not come 
readily to mind. Is it not time 
that the movement put someone 
on to the matter and got out 
a pamphlet on the subject?— 
F. R. GrirFFin, Newcastle. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


Dundee Humanist Group, 
Green’s Playhouse Café, Dundee. 
Wed, Nov 29, 7.30 pm. 


Basildon Humanist Group, Cen- 
tury Café, Pitsea. Meetings every 
third Friday, 8 pm. 

Cambridge Humanists, Mill 
Lane, Cambridge. Meetings at 8.30 
pm on Wednesdays, Nov 8, 15, 
and 22. 

Romford Humanist Group, 7 
Parkside Avenue, Romford. Nov 
12, 3 pm, Discussion, ‘The Faith 
of a Humanist’. 

Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre, 
Sat, Nov 25, 7.30 pm, M.V. Callen- 
dar, ‘Philosophy of a Scientist’. 


Classified Advertisements 
Replies to Box Nos should be addressed 
to ‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 
4d, per word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCI. SUN- 
DAYS at 11 am. Nov 5—Maurice Cran- 
“on, MA: The Moral Philosophy of 
jean Paul Sartre. Nov 12—Prof Alex 
Haddow, FRS: Medicine, Science and 
War. Nov 19—Dr Maurice Burton: 
Modern Man and the Animal Kingdom. 
Nov 26—Mrs Margaret Knight, MA: 
Scientific Humanism and Education. 
TUESDAYS at 7.30 pm. Discussions. 
Nov 7—Return to Belief by Y. Lubbock: 
Discussed by Barbara Smoker. Nov 14— 
One World or None? N. J. Hart (Federal 
Union). Nov 21—Christianity and 
and the Challenge of Communism: F. A 
Ridley. Nov 28—The Moral Standards of 
Modern Youth: M. W. Elliott, G. B. 
Leslie and Dr Eustace Chesser. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LEARN IDO—the World Language for 
World communication. tails free: 
International Language (IDO) Society, 
30 Byron Avenue, Margate. 
WANTED—Information leading to the 
arrest of unpublished and _ published 
material by and on William Kingdon 
Clifford. C. §S. Blinderman, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S LIBRARY. T. H. Huxley’s 
Lectures and Essays; H. G. Wells’ What 
to Do with Our Lives?—Box 
lo 
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CLUES ACROSS 
1 Serpentine jelly? (5) 
6 The dentist’s locum (7) 
11 Your testament, dated 
January 5 (3 words) (11) 
of French detection 


Flower of English 
detection (7) 

Examine carefully or 
negligently (4) 

Benedict might make an 
exchange for Oliver (6) 
Time to muse (5) 

Again abandoned without 
fifty (3) 

Remains of a musical 
grove (3) 

— start for 22 


Low-down though partly 
genteel (3) 
In a pig’s eye! (3) 
Saul sought him; Euclid 
found his bride (3) 
Employers of complicated 
ruses (4) 

35 Play a goitre (6) 

37 Let 50 finish (4) 

39 Time certain to become 
illegible (7) 

41 Slave dance (5) 

42 Sporting body in prostra- 
tion? It’s a disgrace (11) 

43 Get salt organized as a 
whole (7) 

44 oa sandhill on a state 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


CLUES DOWN 


1 Broken laws are boring (4) 

2 Expresses contempt for 
shells (6) 

3 Roman bull (5) 

4 In time enclosed in mixed 
tint is wandering (9) 

5 Fashionably loved by a 


poet (6) 
6 Thus boxes philosophise 


(8) 
7 Lord of the East (4) 
8 BBC’s timely hump (3) 
9 They are powerless to fly 
7) 


10 Literary enclosure (3) 

12 An ass comes up in the 
bath (5) 

15 Low name for a satellite 


(4) 

Make laws for delayed 
joint of mutton (9) 
Remains to support (5) 
Intrigue headed by 
Clifford (5) 

Men in opiniated dwelling 


(8) 
USSR has light-cavalry 
(7) 


27 Sup plant together (5) 

28 Venerable teacher (4) 

29 Tie curved back ona 
barrel (6) 

31 Poet loses New York in 
verse contest (6) 

34 Counterfeit (4) 

36 Range of beheaded 
decoration (4) 

38 Controvert (4) 

39 Ecclesiastically good in 


parts (3) 
40 7 So tall. All gone 


The sende: of the first correct solution to be opened will receive 
a prize of a book token, value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to the value 
of half a guinea each. Entries should be addressed to ‘ The 
Humanist Crossword ’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, November 10. 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HuMANIst (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. 

The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. 

Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 

In Search of the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 
122 pp. 

The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 


‘6 K 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
*Free on request 
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